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GENERAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SURVEY 


In  December,  1909.  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Division  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  o£  America  held  at  Iowa  City,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  section  upon 
the  conditions  of  English  composition  teaching  in  high  schools  and  college 
freshman  classes.  It  was  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  proper  amount  of  theme 
writing  to  be  required,  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  student  manuscript,  the 
necessary  time,  equipment,  and  number  of  teachers,  and  the  relation  of  these 
data  to  a  proper  standard  of  efficiency.  The  report  was  presented  at  the  St. 
Louis  meeting  of  the  Central  Division,  December  29,  1910,  adopted  by  the 
section,  recommended  for  publication,  and  the  committee  was  continued  and 
requested  to  make,  if  possible,  a  comparison  of  the  conditions  of  English 
teaching  with  those  of  other  subjects  in  secondary  schools. 

From  April  to  November,  1911,  were  published  and  distributed  twelve 
thousand  copies  o£  the  preliminary  report  o£  1910,  with  requests  for  correc- 
tions and  for  supplementary  comparative  information.  The  immediate  results 
w  ere  insufficient ;  but  the  work  in  jirogress  was  endorsed  by  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English  at  its  organization  meeting  at  Chicago,  December  1,  1911, 
and  the  committee  was  enlarged  to  include  Council  representatives.  A  report  of 
progress  was  made  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association, 
December  29,  1911,  and  the  Association  made  an  appropriation  for  the  expenses 
of  the  survey  to  that  date. 

In  the  following  year  further  questionaries  were  issued  to  obtain  com- 
parative data  as  to  the  teaching  cost  and  also  the  equipment  cost  of  English 
and  other  subjects.  These  were  distributed  through  the  English  Journal  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  state  superintendents  and  of  state  high  school 
inspectors.  On  October  23,  1912,  the  work  received  the  endorsement  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Education  Association,  and  by  that 
committee  was  recommended  for  attention  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education.  A  summary  of  results  relating  to  high  schools  was  presented 
before  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  at  Chicago,  November 
20,  1912,  and  before  the  English  Section  of  the  Modern  Language  Association 
at  Indianapolis,  December  27,  1912.  After  the  last  named  meeting,  the  com- 
mittee which  for  one  year  had  been  acting  jointly  for  the  Council  and  the 
Association  was  continued  as  a  Council  committee  and  requested  to  obtain 
similar  data  as  to  colleges. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Council  further  recommended 
that  the  survey  be  extended  to  include  the  study  of  the  conditions  and  the 
teaching  efficiency  of  elementary-school  English  and  that  the  membership  of 
the  survey  committee  be  increased  for  this  purpose.  In  June  of  1913  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  gave  formal  approval  to  the  work 
already  done  and  the  further  plans  of  the  committee,  authorized  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  survey,  and  appointed  its  chairman  a  special  collaborator  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  thus  providing  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  print- 
ing and  postage. 
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In  December,  1913,  was  published  a  second  incomplete  report  embodying 
the  results  obtained  up  to  that  time  and  announcing  the  plans  for  the  pro- 
posed survey  of  elementary-school  English.  Two  years,  1913  to  1915,  were 
required  to  complete  the  organization  of  this  additional  survey,  issue  and 
collect  questionaries  and  begin  tabulation. 

In  August  of  1915,  a  special  report  of  progress  was  made  at  the  Oakland, 
California,  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association;  and  in  October 
of  that  year  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  Association  made  an  appro- 
priation to  aid  in  the  tabulating  and  continued  to  do  so  each  year  thereafter 
to  1919.  A  partial  report  on  elementary-school  English  was  prepared  for  the 
Pittsburgh  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  July  of  1918,  but 
pubHcation  was  withheld  until  the  work  should  be  completed.  Reports  of  prog- 
ress were  made  each  year  to  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  and  .a 
final  report  was  made  in  summary  to  the  National  Education  Association  at  its 
Des  Moines  meeting  of  July,  1921. 

Sin^t  1915,  the  entire  available  time  of  the  committee  has  beeq  given  to 
the  tabulating  of  the  elementary  school  material,  while  the  college  and  high 

school  data  were  held  that  the  survey  might  according  to  plan  be  submitted 
as  a  whole  to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  statistical  part  of  this  work  has 
of  necessity  been  handled  in  a  single  office  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  chairman ;  the  rest  of  it  has  been  carried  through  with  the  invaluable 
and  unpaid  assistance  of  a  number  of  volunteer  workers,  not  all  members 
of  the  committee,  without  whose  painstaking  and  generous  aid  the  task  could 
never  have  been  finished. 

At  first  it  was  estimated  that  this  tabulating  would  take  five  years;  but 
A  further  delay  of  a  year  was  occasioned  by  the  illness  of  the  chairman,  with 

the  ultimate  result  that  when  the  report  was  finally  presented  to  the  Bureau 
in  1921,  it  was  ruled  that  it  could  not  be  accepted  for  publication  because 
of  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  material  was  obtained. 

The  committee  and  its  advisers  in  the  beginning  recognized  and  regretted 
that  it  would  take  years  to  carry  through  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude ; 

but  it  fully  believed  that  the  value  of  the  results  would  thereby  be  lessened 
but  slightly  if  at  all,  since  the  chief  end  in  view  was,  if  possible,  to  discover 
atid  establish  general  principles  in  a  field  never  before  touched  which  would  find 
specific  application  in  later  studies  at  particular  times  and  places.  Indeed  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that,  in  the  general  course  of  events  accompanying  and 
resulting  from  the  world  war,  the  general  conditions  and  results  of  teaching  have 
as  yet  changed  little  if  at  all  for  the  better ;  and  that  in  particular  those  of  the  teadi- 
ing  of  English  have,  as  shown  in  this  report,  changed  very  much  for  the  worse. 
For  this  reason  the  results  of  this  survey  may  be  of  special  service  at  this  very  time 
because  of  the  useful  light  they  may  throw  upon  some  of  the  problems  and  needs 
ol  educational  reorganization  that  are  fundamental  and  of  ccmipellii^  public 
interest 

The  committee  has  therefore  sought  for  other  avenues  of  publication,  and  in 
doing  so  has  found  it  advisable  to  divide  its  material  into  sections.  The  very 
extended  elementary  school  section  will  be  subject  to  further  regrettable  delay; 
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regrettable  because  of  the  evidence  presented  that  elementary  school  English  suffers 
under  the  same  handicap  as  does  that  of  the  high  schools  and  colleges.  The  college 
and  high-school  section  is  herewith  offered  through  the  generosity  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  and  of  many  friends  of  that  organization. 


LISTS  OF  COMMITTEES  AND  CO-WORKERS 
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University  of  Wisconsin.  H.  G.  Paul, 

A.  B.  Noble,  University  of  Illinois. 

Iowa  State  College.  E.  M.  Hopkins,  Chairman, 

J.  M.  Thomas,  University  of  KansaS. 

University  of  Minnesota. 
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A.  B.  Noble,  H.  G.  Paul, 

Iowa  State  College.  University  of  Illinois. 

V.  C.  Coulter,  E.  M.  Hopkins,  Chairman, 
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Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Detroit,  Mich. 

F.  S.  Camp,  Lucy  B.  Moody, 

William  Street  School,  Allegheny  High  School, 

Stamford,  Connecticut.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Superintendent  M.  G.  Clarke,  Assistant  Supt.  E.  O.  Roberts, 

Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

I.  E.  Goldwasser,  Elizabeth  M.  Sherman, 

Public  School  62,  Intermediate,  Dewey  School, 

New  York  City.  Oakland,  California. 

O.  B.  Sperlin, 
Moran  School, 
Rolling  Bay,  Washington. 

Committee  of  1915  o£  fte  National  Educatioa  Association 

J.  O.  Engleman,  Frances  Jenkins, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Associate  in  Education, 

Decatur,  Illinois.  University  of  Cincinnati. 

E.  M.  Hopkins,  Chairman, 
University  of  Kansas. 


ENGLISH  TEACHING  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Results  of  the  Survey  in  General  Summary 

(Compare  with  the  college  statement,  page  20.) 

A.   As  to  the  labor  of  composition  teaching ;  the  physical,  mental,  and  material 
factors,  with  incidental  comparison  of  other  subjects. 

1.  According  to  the  usual  standards  of  method,  amount  of  written  work 
and  number  of  pupils  assigned,  the  corresponding  theme-reading  labor 
of  a  secondary-school  English  teacher  is,  like  that  of  the  collie  teacher, 
two  and  a  half  times  the  limit  of  physical  endurance  without  undue 
strain. 

2.  The  usual  standards  and  conditions  as  shown  by  the  average  of  reported 
general  practice  are  these: 

Ei^lish  composition  is  required  of  all  high  school  students  during  all  or 
the  greater  part  of  their  course. 

Training  in  both  written  and  oral  expression  in  equal  proportion  is  neces- 
sary, with  individual  criticism  and  correction  of  each  exercise  by 
the  instructor.  Written  exercises  should  be  corrected  in  writing 
or  in  conference. 

The  amount  of  written  work  required  of  each  student  averages  about 
400  words  a  week. 

Written  exercises  can  be  criticised  and  corrected  by  an  instructor  at  the 
average  rate  of  about  2,000  words  an  hour. 

The  limit  of  full  efficiency  and  the  beginning  of  undue  strain  in  theme 
reading  is  as  in  college  about  two  hours  a  day  or  ten  hours  a  week. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  a  high  school  composition 
teacher  is  above  125*,  requiring  in  accordance  with  other  standards 

and  conditions  named  more  than  25  hours  of  theme  reading  weekly. 

This  number  of  pupils  is  greater  than  the  corresponding  assignment 

in  any  other  high  school  subject. 

The  time  necessarily  spent  by  an  English  instructor  in  theme  reading 
and  in  consultation  is  commonly  not  taken  into  account  at  all  in 
determining  the  number  of  his  classes  and  teaching  hours. 

3.  As  in  colleges  (see  p.  21),  these  standards  and  conditions  are  contradic- 
tory and  cannot  be  reconciled.  The  results  of  attempting  to  do  so  are 
tihese: 

The  labor  of  English  teachers  becomes  much  heavier  (25  to  150  per  cent) 
than  that  of  teachers  of  otho*  subjects,  even  when  high  efficiency 
is  necessarily  sacrificed  to  lessen  that  labor. 

The  results  of  their  work  are  unsatisfactory  and  are  made  the  subject 
of  general  complaint. 

*See  page  9  and  footnote. 
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The  most  conscientious  and  efficient  teachers  endai^er  their  health  and 
are  frequently  compelled  to  stop  teaching,  temporarily  or  permanently. 

4.   Necessary  or  recmrmiended  changes  are — 

To  make  the  ntunber  of  pupils  taught  instead  of  the  number  of  teaching 
hours  the  standard  of  teaching  duty.    Without  other  changes  that 

number  would  have  to  be  for  maximum  efficiency  about  50  to  the 
instructor,  depending  on  tlie  conditions  in  individual  cases.  (See 
illustrative  statement,  page  9.) 

To  count  as  laboratory  work  all  time  spent  in  conference  and  in  theme 
correcting,  and  to  make  full  allowance  for  it  on  an  equitable  basis. 

B.   As  to  the  comparative  cost  of  teaching  high  school  EngUsh  and  other  high 
school  subjects. 

1.  In  secondary  schools,  as  in  coU^,  English  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  pupils  taking  it  costs  less  than  any  other  subject,  and  tiie  unit  teadui^ 

cost  of  one  pupil  for  one  year  is  about  seven  dollars.  The  next  subject 
in  order  costs  14  per  cent  more. 

2.  Because  of  its  greater  number  of  pupils,  the  average  total  teaching  cost 
of  secondary  schod  English  exceeds  that  of  any  other  subject  com- 
pared. Science  approaching  it  most  nearly  (96  per  cent).  Including 
equipment  cost  with  that  of  teaching,  the  average  total  budget  of  Eng- 
lish is  about  five  per  cent  less  than  that  of  Science. 

3.  In  average  student  enrollment,  English  is  25  per  cent  above  any  other 
subject,  and  in  the  average  number  of  students  per  instructor  it  is  about 
11  per  cent  above  any  other  subject. 

4.  To  reduce  the  number  of  pujals  assigned  to  an  English  instructor  to  the 
upper  limit  of  efficiency,  might  require  an  increase  in  unit  cost  of  65  per 

cent,  and  would  make  the  total  budget  cost  of  English  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  subject;  but  its  average  unit  cost  would  still  be  ten  per 
cent  below  that  of  the  average  unit  cost  of  scientific  and  vocational 
subjects. 

Data  and  Methods  of  the  Secondary  School  Survey 

The  banning  survey  of  1909-1911  used  practically  the  same  questions  as 
were  sent  to  colleges  (pages  24-28)  with  the  same  end  in  view^-to  determine  the 
conditions  of  English  composition  teaching  with  only  incidental  comparison  of 
other  subjects.  These  questions  were  sent  to  ten  or  fifteen  of  the  leading  high 
schools  in  each  state,  about  six  hundred  in  all.  Replies  were  received  from  93 
high  schools,  chiefly  the  larger  ones,  including  in  tiieir  faculties  552  English 
teachers,  and  belonging  to  25  states,  mostly  in  the  East  and  Middle  West.  Sup- 
plementary data  were  afterward  obtained  from  122  English  teachers  representing 
about  30  schools,  making  a  total  of  123  schools  and  624  teachers.  These  replies 
required  only  ordinary  tabulation;  see  pages  8-11. 

The  results  of  this  preliminary  survey  were  published  in  1911,  and  12,000 
copies  were  distributed  with  requests  for  additional  information  upon  two  points 
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that  would  make  possible  a  comparative  statem^t  of  ihe  cost  and  the  labor  of 
teadiing  other  subjects  in  relation  to  that  of  English.  As  but  40  reifies  came  in 

to  these  impersonal  queries,  a  supplementary  survey  was  undertaken  in  1912  to 
press  the  inquiry  farther  and  if  possible  to  obtain  data  as  to  the  comparative 
cost  of  teaching  equipment  in  high-school  subjects.  The  subjects  named  were 
English,  Latin,  German,  Mathematics,  History,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Domestic  Science,  Manual  Training,  and  Commercial  Training,  and  the  questions 
were  in  substance  as  follows: 

Number  of  teachers  in  each  subject  (fractions  for  part  time) . 
Number  of  classes  in  each  subject. 

Annual  salary  cost  of  each  subject  {fractions  for  part  time). 
Number  of  pupils  in  each  subject. 
Annual  salary  cost  for  each  pupil. 

Weekly  labor  of  teaching  in  each  subject  {including  as  separate  items  recita- 
tions, laboratory,  assembly,  consiUtation,  theme  reading,  reports  and  examinations, 
preparation,  other  duties.) 

Total  equipment  cost,  and  an$md  increase  for  each  subject. 

These  questions  tliough  apparently  simple  were  not  easy  to  answer,  and  only 
130  replies  came  in  to  3,000  questionaires ;  but  these  were  reasonably  full  and 
satisfactory.  Further  replies  came  in  afterward  from  two  special  state  investiga- 
tions, including  91  and  74  schools,  respectively,  so  that  in  all  material  was  received 
from  335  schools  averaging  about  ten  teachers  each  ( 187  averaging  10.85  teach- 
ers each).  Many  reports,  however,  were  incomplete  or  otherwise  defective,  and 
for  this  reason  in  the  tabulation  is  indicated  the  exact  number  of  schools  or  teach- 
ers reporting  on  each  point.  The  general  method  of  the  tabulation  with  the  de- 
tailed results  are  shown  on  pages  11-17. 

Detailed  Results  of  the  High  School  Survey 

A.  As  to  the  labor  of  high-school  English  composition  teaching,  with  incidental 
comparison  of  other  subjects  (summary  page  6).  Statements  nearly  the 
same  as  those  for  collies,  pages  24-29. 

Is  theme-writing  necessary  in  English  composition  tea,ching? 

Same  answer  as  for  colleges;  theme- writing  is  necessary  and  should  receive 
equal  attention  with  oral  exercises. 

If  theme-ziriting  is  necessary,  how  much  of  it  is  done  under  existing  condi- 
tions, and  should  it  be  increased f 

Theme-writing  in  high  schools  averages  about  380  words  a  week  during  the 
year,  and  should  be  increased  to  430  words  a  week,  with  equal  attention  to  oral 
exercises. 

IVhat  should  be  done  with  the  manuscript,  and  what  is  the  actual  disposition 
of  it  under  existing  conditions? 

Every  written  exercise  should  be  carefully  read,  and  besides  class  discussion 
it  should  be  criticised  either  in  writing  or  in  conference  with  die  individual  writer. 
About  one-third  of  all  written  exercises  need  to  be  rewritten,  and  these  should 

be  re-examined. 

As  to  actual  practice,  some  high-school  instructors  read  all  th^es  received 
up. to  tfie  limit  of  40  hours  a  week,  six  to  eight  hours  a  day  (or  night).  Others 
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read  such  a  part  of  it  as  they  conveniently  can,  and  destroy  the  rest  or  return  it 
unread.  The  majority  read  it  ail  hastily,  without  givit^  proper  attention  to  any 
'  of  it. 

How  fast  COM  themes  be  read? 

The  average  reading  rate  for  high  school  instructors  exdusive  of  about  ten 

per  cent  of  the  most  highly  skilled  is  approximately  2,100  words  an  hour,  or  in- 
cluding all  instructors,  2,500  words  an  hour.  For  really  thorough  work,  the  aver- 
age rate  for  all  instructors  is  about  1,950  words  an  hour.  For  rereading  manu- 
script that  has  been  revised  and  rewritten,  the  high-school  rate  is  60  per  cent 
faster  than  this.  If  oral  conference  be  substituted  for  written  critid^,  tiie  high 
school  data  show  a  rate  slightly  less  than  for  written  criticism. 

For  how  many  hours  a  day  and  week  can  themes  be  read,  with  or  withovtf 
lessening  of  efficiency? 

For  high  or  maximum  efficiency  the  limit  is  two  hours  a  day.  Fair  efficiency 
may  be  maintained  for  a  limited  time,  about  three  months,  at  about  three  hours 
(2.77)  a  day,  and  then  begins  to  decline.  Under  existing  conditions,  high-school 
teachers  with  a  teaching  schedule  of  from  five  to  seven  (usually  six)  periods  a 
day  read  mamuscript  for  an  average  of  sixteen  hours  a  week,  even  then  leaving 
much  or  most  of  it  unread.  In  high  schools,  392  teachers  out  of  499  find  it 
physically  impossible  to  read  all  manuscript  receiv«l. 

What  are  the  results  of  such  conditions? 

Scarcely  a  handful  of  secondary-school  English  teachers  feel  that  they  have 

a  reasonable  chance  of  continuing  in  their  work  for  more  than  a  Hmited  period 
without  the  sacrifice  of  health.  As  victims  of  "overstrain"  they  "break  down," 
"collapse,"  are  "hopelessly  weary  and  discouraged,"  are  "completely  exhausted," 
propose  to  "give  up  English,"  suffer  from  "nerves"  and  "nervous  prostration," 
and  become  "physical  wrecks."  In  the  files  of  the  committee  are  authenticated 
instances  of  still  more  serious  results. 

What  mmher  of  students  can  one  teacher  tram  with  proper  efficiency? 
This  question  may  be  answered  by  computation  as  well  as  from  reports.  If 
a  teacher,  according  to  preceding  data,  can  read  manuscript  at  the  rate  of  2,000 
words  an  hour  for  five  days  a  week,  and  if  his  puinls  write  400  words  a  week 
each,  the  proper  assignment  in  his  case  is  50  pupils ;  but  if  he  read  two  additional 
hours  on  Saturday  that  number  may  be  increased  to  60. 

If  an  instructor  can  read  at  a  2,500  word  rate  for  15  hours  a  week,  then  at 
an  average  of  400  words  a  week  tiiat  instructor  can  care  for  94  students  with  fair 
efficiency,  until,  after  an  average  of  three  months,  the  strain  begins  to  tell.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  computations,  the  individual  statements  of  397  high-school 
teachers  indicate  81  pu]^s  as  the  average  upper  limit  of  proper  assignment  to  a 
single  teacher.  When  a  proper  number  of  pupils  is  assigned,  tiie  number  of  reci- 
tation hours  may  practically  be  left  out  of.  account  as  a  matter  that  will  adjust 
itself. 

How  far  is  the  proper  number  exceeded  under  existing  conditions? 
The  reports  of  530  secondary-school  English  teachers  show  an  average  of 
128.6  pupils  each*.  The  maximum  number  reported  by  a  single  teacher  is  250 

♦A  report  dated  October,  1922,  and  published  by  the  New  York  City  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English  (address  60  West  13th  Street)  shows  that  in  about  130  high  schools 
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papils  and  340  teachers  report  an  average  of  134  pupils  each.  For  a  teacher  to 
read  the  themes  of  the  average  number  of  pupils  assigned,  each  pupil  writing  the 

average  amount  weekly,  would  require  more  than  25  hours  a  week.    As  in  col- 
leges, the  average  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  a  single  teacher  is  two  and  one- 
half  times  the  proper  number  for  full  efficiency,  and  the  theme-readi^  time  is 
two  and  one-half  times  the  proper  amount  and  double  the  high  pressure  limit. 
What  else  is  essentia^  for  successful  work? 

Same  answer  as  for  colics:  limitation  of  number  of  pupils,  some  literature 
teachii^  with  that  of  composition,  recognition  and  respect  of  English  work  by 
school  authorities,  the  support  and  co-operation  of  other  teachers  and  of  school 
officers,  equal  pay  with  that  of  other  teachers,  opportunity  for  personal  work 
with  individual  pupils,  and  observance  of  the  actual  limitations  of  time  and 
strength.  Neglect  of  some  or  all  of  these  essentials  except  the  second  is  perhaps 
more  general  in  secondary  schools  than  in  colleges. 

Further  questions  and  replies  are  presented  in  condensed  summary;  all  are 
closely  analogous  with  those  of  colleges. 

What  is  done  ivith  excess  manuscript  that  cannot  he  read? 

Replies :  Skim  it,  33  high  schools ;  destroy  it,  19 ;  credit  it  unread,  10.  Some 
high  schools  use  it  as  far  as  possible  in  general  cla^s  discussion. 

On  7i'h<jt  is  the  stress  placed  in  criticising  tnauuscripif 

Replies,  same  as  for  colleges:  Heavy  stress  on  spelling,  punctuation  and 
sentence  form ;  lighter  on  paragraphing ;  lighter  still  on  general  structure ;  little 
on  personal  qualities,  and  least  on  artistic  qualities, 

IV hat  is  the  estimate  in  number  of  words  of  a  year's  work  in  theme-beading, 
and  of  writing  corrections  and  criticisms,  for  a  single  instructor  f 

Replies  averaged:  For  theme-reading,  1,570,000;  for  writing  criticisms, 
133,000. 

Is  composition  teaching  undiUy  burdensome? 

Replies:   Yes,  401  teachers;  no,  47  teachers.    (A  significant  ratio  of  more 
than  8  to  1 ;  compared  with  the  collie  ratio  of  a  little  above  2  to  1,  page  27) . 
Con  you  obtain  satisfactory  results? 

Replies:  No,  279  teachers;  yes,  151.  Ratio,  1.8  to  1. 

//  results  not  satisfactory,  why  not? 

Replies :  Because  of  large  classes,  overwork,  lack  of  tune  and  strength  for 
necessary  theme-reading. 

What  are  the  proper  conditions  for  efficient  and  successful  work? 

Replies:  Number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  not  to  exceed  80;  number  in  a  sec- 
tion, 20 ;  three  or  four  recitations  weekly  for  each  section ;  proportion  of  oral  to 
written  exercises,  50  per  cent  each ;  average  number  of  words  of  written  exercises 
weekly,  400  to  450;  all  to  be  thoroughly  criticised  and  rewritten  when  necessary. 
In  addition  to  time  for  theme-reading,  an  allowance  of  at  least  five  hours  weekly 
for  consultations  with  individual  pupils  every  two  or  three  weeks  for  an  average 
of  15  minutes  each;  the  proportion  of  reading  time  to  consultation  to  be  adjusted 

in  more  than  seventy  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  the  median  pupil  load  for  an 
English  teacher  in  cities  exclusive  of  New  York  is  137,  and  in  New  York  City  180;  and  that 
it  tends  to  increase  as  the  number  of  pupils  of  foreign  parentage  increases.  In  other  par- 
ticulars also  that  report  confirms  the  data  of  the  present  one. 
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to  the  needs  of  the  situation.  All  rewritten  exercises  to  be  re-read,  with  or  without 
further  criticism. 

Should  a  composition  teacher  teach  composition  exclusively? 

RepUes:   No,  71  high  schools;  yes,  5  high  schools.   Ratio,  14  to  1. 

Is  any  alloivance  made  for  manuscript-reading  and  for  conferences? 

Reifies:   None  at  all,  43  high  schools;  some,  25  high  schools. 

//  any  such  allowance  is  made,  what  is  it? 

Replies,  averaged :  One  period  a  day,  five  a  week,  counted  as  teaching  time. 
(Preceding  data  show  that  this  work  actually  requires  an  average  of  16  hours 
a  week,  and  would  require  25  hours,  five  hours  a  day,  if  it  were  fully  done) . 

Is  this  aUommce  faiTj  and  if  not,  what  would  be  fak? 

The  allowance  is  not  fair  because  excessive  theme-reading  is  harder  work 
than  teaching.  The  average  of  the  reports  from  165  teachers  indicates  that  a  fair 

allowance  for  theme-reading  would  be  two  periods  a  day  deducted  from  teaching 
time,  with  corresponding  essential  reduction  in  number  of  pupils  assigned.  (This 
agrees  with  preceding  data.) 

How  does  the  labor  of  composition  teachers  compare  with  that  of  teachers 
of  other  subjects? 

Further  data  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  the  next  section.  Replies  to  this 
question  were  usually  general,  to  the  effect  that  the  work  of  an  English  teacher  is 

two  or  three  times  as  heavy  as  that  of  any  other  teacher;  that  is  it  would  be  if  it 
were  possible  to  do  it.  The  average  of  the  specific  answers  makes  the  proportion 
of  Ei^lish  composition  labor  to  that  of  other  subjects  1.75  to  1,  with  the  occa- 
sional exception  of  science.  This  is  the  same  as  ^  (x>ll^e  answers. 

WluU  as  to  status  and  pay  of  English  composition  teachers? 

Replies:  Of  427  high-school  teachers,  more  than  half  (220)  are  intending 
to  change  their  profession  because  of  discouragement.   The  rest  (207),  usually 

in  larger  schools  and  presumably  better  paid,  intend  to  continue,  with  the  same 
qualifications  made  by  college  instructors  (page  28) — they  have  been  specially 
trained  for  the  work,  enjoy  it  in  spite  of  its  hardships,  slight  it  when  they  must, 
and  always  "hope  for  better  things."  The  pay  of  English  teachers  is  never  more 
than  that  of  others,  and  in  17  high  schools  out  of  82  (ratio  almost  1  to  5)  they  are 
paid  less.  In  many  schools  the  subject  of  English  is  still  regarded  as  of  minor 
importance,  requiring  no  special  skill  or  training,  and  to  be  assigned  to  "anybody" 
who  has  nothing  else  to  do ;  that  is,  the  subject  and  its  teachers  are  not  r^;arded 
with  re^)ect. 

For  the  results  of  the  later  special  ^odeavor.to  make  a  study  of  the  labor  of 

teaching  other  subjects  in  specific  and  extended  comparison  with  that  of  English, 
see  the  next  section,  pages  16-17. 

B.  As  to  the  comparative  cost  of  teaching  high-school  English  and  other  high- 
school  subjects,  with  some  further  and  more  specific  data  as  to  comparative 
labor. 
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1.    Comparative  Teaching  Cost 

Table  I,  except  the  last  column,  is  based  upon  the  direct  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions listed  on  page  8.  These  replies  when  averaged  were  then  checked  and  con- 
firmed by  coniparison  with  the  average  of  a  number  of  official  state  reports  issued 
by  educational  authorities.  As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  college  tables,  these 
data  are  presumably  more  conclusive  as  to  relative  than  absolute  costs ;  however, 
as  the  table  shows,  the  results  for  English  are  based  upon  a  much  larger  number 
of  sources  than  most  of  those  for  other  subjects ;  and  the  stated  unit  cost  of  Eng- 
lish is  perhaps  not  far  from  the  correct  average  for  all  secondary  schools  at  the 
time  when  the  reports  were  made. 


TABLE  I. 


Number  of 
Schools 

Reporting 

Av.  Number 

of  Teachers 

in  Each 

Av,  Total 
Salary 
Cost 

Av.  Total 

Number  of 
Pupils 

Av.  Number 

of  Pupils  to 
a  Teacher 

Unit  Cost 
F(MrOne 
Pupa 

English  

228 

2.09 

1797.6 

273 . 89 

122 

$  7.05 

Latin  

191 

1.103 

858 . 33 

92.25 

82 

9.49 

German  

154 

.964 

869 . 33 

88.65 

90 

10.02 

Math.  

185 

1.858 

1651.39 

211.20 

110 

8.08 

History  

182 

1.177 

1011.29 

130.54 

107 

8.03 

Physics  

153 

.53 

523.17 

33.48 

72 

13.71 

108 

.52 

563 . 47 

34.96 

63 

17.20 

Botany  

143 

.484 

348 . 01 

32.76 

84 

8.56 

Dom.  Sci  

75 

1.058 

854 . 33 

72.80 

85 

9.50 

Man.  Tr  

89 

1.272 

1429 . 8 

73.63 

74 

15.19 

116 

1.652 

1600.17 

178.64 

96 

10.74 

All  Sci  

State 

Reports 

1725.69 

158.85 

10.86 

The  figures  of  this  table  are  more  trustworthy  for  the  first  five  subjects  and 
for  all  science  at  the  end  than  for  the  separate  scientific  and  vocational  subjects, 
because  of  the  larger  number  of  sources  for  the  first  group,  and  because  of  some 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  reports  on  individual  sciences.  As  heretofore, 
the  ratios  of  this  table  as  here  shown  are  of  chief  significance  in  this  survey,  not 
so  much  for  the  interrelationships  of  all  subjects  as  for  the  relationships  of  Ei^- 
lish  to  all  other  subjects. 

As  to  the  average  number  of  teachers  in  each  subject,  English  heads  the  list, 
in  the  following  order: 

Engl.  Math.  Comm.  Man.T.  Hist.      Lat.     D.Sci.     Ger.  Phys.  Chem.  Bot. 
1      ^9      74     .608     .56      .527      .506      .46      2S      2.48  .23 

As  to  average  total  salary  cost,  English  leads,  all  science  following  closely: 
Engl.  Sci.   Math.  Comm.  Man.T.  Hist   Ger.   Lat.    D.Sci.  Chem.  Phys.  Bot. 
1     .96     .918     .89     .795     .56     .48     .42     .419     .31     .29  .19 

EngUsh  as  usual  leads  in  th§  total  ntunber  of  pujHls : 
Engl.  Math.  Comm.  Sci.    Hist.    Lat.    Ger.  Man.T.  D.Sci.  Chem.  Phys.  Bot. 
1     .77     .64     .58     .475     .336     .32     .268     265     .127     .12  .119 

English  as  usual  leads  in  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  a  single  instructor : 
Engl.  Math.  Hist.    Comm.    Ger.    D.Sci.    Bot.    Lat.    Man.T.  Phys.  Chem. 
1     .90     .877     .786     .737     .696     .688     67      .606     .59  .516 
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And  as  usual,  English  is  at  the  foot  of  the  list  in  unit  €»st  for  each  ptq>il : 

Engl.  Hist.  Math.    Bot.     Lat.    D.Sci.  Ger.  Comm.  Sci.    Phys.  Man.T.Chem. 
1    1.139   1.146   1.12     1.346   1^7   1.42   1.52   1.537   1.94  2.155  2.439 

This  table  therefore  completely  confirms  not  only  the  under-budgeting  but 
also  the  overloading  of  English  as  elsewhere  shown. 

The  two  following  tables  jH-epared  by  Professor  V.  C.  Coulter  have  an  illus- 
trative value  in  this  connection.  Table  II  shows  the  distribution  of  teaching  cost 

per  pupil  from  $4  to  $22  in  the  various  secondary  school  subjects.  For  example, 
in  English  five  schools  show  a  cost  of  $4  or  less,  fifteen  a  cost  between  $4  and  $5, 
and  so  on.  The  heavy-faced  figures  in  eaxh  column  show  the  approximate  median 
above  and  below  which  there  are  an  equal  number  of  schools. 


TABLE  n. 

Cost....  Lat.     Get.    Math.   Hist.    Phys.  Chan.    Bot.    D. Sd.  Man. Tr. Comm. 

$  0-  4  5  4  5  3  7  1  1  13  3  3  1 

4-  5    .  15  3  6  1  9  3  1  9  3  1 

5-  6...  22  10  9  18  17  3  ..  7  6  3  7 

6-  7  .  26  6  8  17  16  6  3  6  3  5  2 

7-  8  .  .  14  10  11  18  14  1  4  11  6  7 

8-  9...  11  15  6  18  10  10  4  6  "2  5  8 
.  9-10...  71SM  811  6  4  4  0  1  3 

10-  11...     4      U  8  7       10        8        5        6        5        8  11 

11-  12...     3  8745764365 

12-  13...     24  8  3..         8        13        10         6         6  3 

13-  14...     16  2  3         25         15         2         4  5 

14-  15                  7  5  2        ..         0  .4        ..         2        ..  3 

15-  16  4  1         1        10         6         2         3         2  1 

16-  17                  1  6  ..         1        18         1         2   2 

17-  18   1  ..        ..         4         2         1                   4  1 

18-  19  2  1  2..         2         6         1..         2  1 

19- 20   1        ..  .       1        ..         1        ..  ..  1 

20-  21   3        ..        ..         3         1         2        ..         1  1 

23-+   1332       16       23229  12 

Totals ....  109    106      101      109      105      108       85       91       46       60  73 

Table  III  is  made  by  taking  the  approximate  general  median  of  the  teaching 

cost  pgr  pupil  for  all  subjects  as  shown  in  Table  II  and  indicating  for  each  sub- 
ject the  ntunber  of  schools  with  a  teaching  cost  above  and  the  number  with  a 
teaching  cost  bebw  this  median  for  all  subjects.  For  example,  in  English  17 
schools  have  a  cost  above  the  median  for  all  subjects,  and  92  below. 


TABLE  III. 

17  "     58      56      34       32      85       72  39  23       43  48 

Engl.     Lat.    Ger.   Math.   Hist.   Phys.  Chem.  Bot.  D.Sci.  Man.T.Comm. 

92      48      45       75       73  '   23       13  52  23       17  25 

Both  these  tables  again  emphasize  the  lower  budget  of  English;  Table  II 
showing  its  lower  median,  and  Table  III  that  only  15^  per  cent  of  the  schools 
reporting  m  English  have  a  budget  above  the  geneial  median,  the  next  subject  in 
order  having  30  per  cent. 
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The  general  indications  of  the  preceding  data  are  strongly  confirmed  by  sev- 
eral other  studies  of  the  teaching  cost  of  high-school  subjects  published  since 
1910,  of  which  the  following  include  English  among  the  subjects  examined: 

Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  city  of  Newton,  Mass. 
(Supt.  F.  E.  Spaulding),  1911.   Pages  123-124. 

Bobbittr  High  School  Costs;  School  Review,  Vol.  23,  1915,  page  505ff. 

!Monroe :  Cost  of  Instruction  in  Kansas  High  Schools ;  Kansas  State  Print- 
ing Office,  1915,  pages  7-24. 

These  substantially  agree  in  showing  a  lower  median  unit  cost*  for  English 
than  for  any  other  high  school  subject  (except  Agriculture,  Bobbitt) ;  and  a 
lower  median  salary  in  English  (except  Modern  Language  and  Housetu>id  Arts, 
Bobbitt) ;  and  the  Monroe  report  shows  a  greater  total  assignment  of  pupils  to 
a  single  teacher  in  English  than  in  any  other  subject  save  Mathematics.  It  states 
that  the  larger  assignments  and  the  smaller  salaries  are  responsible  for  the  lower 
costs  of  English,  and  it  suggests  that  the  small  salaries  are  tlie  natural  economic 
result  of  an  over-supply  of  English  teadiers. 

It  is  entirely  likely  that  such  an  over-supply  does  exist,  and  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  wide  persistence  of  another  tradition — ^that  English  teaching  does  not  re- 
quire training  or  experience,  and  lliat  the  cheapest  available  will  do  as  well  as 
any.  But  the  Monroe  report  also  shows  clearly  that  the  total  number  of  pupils 
assigned  a  teacher  has  a  more  definite  relationship  to  unit  cost  than  has  the  salary 
of  the  teacher.  In  English  the  average  coefficient  of  correlation  between  unit 
cost  and  salary  is  .16,  between  unit  cost  and  total  number  of  pupils  — .584 ;  and 
the  corresponding  coefficients  averaged  for  all  subjects  are  approximately  .187 
and  — .67.  Again  while  it  may  be  possible  for  a  mathematics  teacher  to  handle 
successfully  a  relatively  large  number  of  students,  since  the  methods  of  solving 
matliematical  problems  are  the  same  for  every  student  independently  of  his  per- 
sonality, the  character  of  English  problems  is  the  exact  opposite — they  are  all 
personal  equations.  Hence  extended  and  thorough  further  study  of  the  proper 
number  of  pupils  for  a  teacher  with  reference  to  conditions,  methods  and  re- 
sults, is  urgent  for  all  subjects,  and  especially  so  for  English  as  the  subject  in 
most  vital  need. 


*Some  of  the  unit  ratios  are  these: 

Unit  cost  ratios  of  teaching  one  pupil  one  period.  Household 

EngUsh     History      Science      Ma^     German  Mod.  Lang.  Drawing  Arte 
Newton    .1.00        1.229        1.56          ....        1.29  ....  1.41 

Bobbitt       1.00        1.21  1.17         1.15        ....  1.23        ....  1.19 

Monroe...  1.00        1.22         1.24         1.21        ....  1.40        ....  1.10 


Monroe  1.00 


Bobbitt  .1.00 
Monroe  1.00 


Rafios  of       «8di^im«iit8  to  a  ti^^e  t«adier. 
.94  .741  1.06 

Ratios  of  median  monthly  Mkuies. 

1.148  1.185  1.17 
1.12         1.20  1.18 


.748 


.98 
1.03 


.dO 


.958 
1.01 


The  actual  median  costs  of  teaching  English  to  one  pupil  for  one  period  are — Newton, 
S.33  cents  (two  high  schools) ;  Bobbitt,  5.10  cents  (25  high  sdiools  of  the  North  Central 
Association) ;  Monroe,  4.16  cente  (203  Kansas  high  schools) ;  wttib  a  true  mean  of  4JS7 
cents,  or  $7.68  for  one  year,  five  periods  weekly.  The  median  number  of  pupilsi  assigned 
to  an  English  teacher  (Monroe)  is  a^roximately  102;  and  the  median  monthly  salarjr  in 
English  is— Bobbitt,  $90^  and  Mmiroe  aj^roximately  $78.08,  with  a  me^  of  $70J8. 
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2.   Comparative  Equipment  Cost 

The  replies  to  the  questions  on  equipment  cost  included  a  large  number  of 
subjects,  but  the  individual  reports  differed  so  surprisingly  as  to  indicate  a  complete 
absence  of  any  determining  prindide  as  to  what  should  be  the  proportion  of 
the  equipment  budget  for  each  secondary-schoc^  subject.  Even  the  resulting  av- 
erages reflect  this  disproportion,  showing  that  standardization  is  needed  in  equip- 
ment as  well  as  in  content,  method  and  grading.  The  following  tabulations  were 
made  by  Professor  V.  C.  Coulter: 

TABLE  IV. 

9o.  of  Schools  Equipment  Value  Annual  Equip- 

Subject  Reporting  per  Pupil  ment  Increase 

English  112  $  2.76  S0.21 

La^iT.   55  1.62  0.09 

German   53  1.28       .  0.12 

Mathematics   52  0.75  0.08 

History   79  2.06  0.18 

Physics   63  19.71  1.30 

Chemistry   SS  23.49  1.44 

♦Biology..   64  9.02  0.69 

Physical  Geog   15  8.66  0.56 

Agriculture   5  10.75  4.50 

Physiology   6  4.02  0.23 

♦♦Combined  Science   80  13.84  0.92 

Dom.  Art  and  Science   46  10.24  0.46 

Manual  Training   48  26.25  1.00 

Commercial   38  4.46  0.33 

French   W  1.7fi  0.06 

♦Sometimes  mxMi«d.  biology,  sometimes  botam^  sometimes  botany  and  zoology. 
♦♦Based  on  hmtprndHeat  reports  made  for  combined  sciences  only. 

Supplementary  material  from  printed  state  reports  made  possible  an  inde- 
pendent general  comparison  of  English  and  science.  These  indicated  that  the 
average  anntud  incr^ise  in  equipment  for  an  English  pupil  lies  between  20  and 
25  cents,  and  that  for  all  scientific  subjects  between  $1.50  and  $2.50.  Assuming 
the  lowest  figures  for  each,  the  ratio  of  the  unit  annual  cost  of  English  to  that  of 
Science  for  both  teaching  and  equipment  is  as  100  to  182.6.  The  figures  in  the  pre- 
cedii^  taUe  ag!«e  in  part. 

Table  V  exhibits  a  specific  comparison  of  English  with  Physics  and  Chemistry 
as  to  the  average  total  value  of  equipment  per  pupil,  illustrating  again  and  more 
clearly  the  irregularity  and  disproportion  resulting  presumably  from  lack  of 
standards. 


TABLE  V. 


Number  of  Equipment  Val.  per  Equipment  Val.  pet  Equipment  Val.  per 

Schools  Pupil  in  English  Pupil  in  Physics  Pupil  in  Chemistry 

6  $0.06  to  $0.68  ,$5 . 04  to  $61 . 54  $1.50  to  $20.00 

5  1.01  to  1.45  10.72  to  62.10  1.37  to  190.46 

4  2.10  to  2.73  13.16  to  25.00  15.00  to  77.45 

5  3.00  to  3.60  5.00  to  66.66  5.90  to  64.71 
3  4.63  to  8.00  23.42  to  86.00  13.84  to  66.00 


Independent  evidence  confirming  this  disproportion  is  found  in  the  following 
eictract  (TaWe  VI.)  from  Bulletin  No.  6  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  (1915), 
Study  of  the  CoUeges  and  High  Schools  of  the  North  Central  Association. 
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TABLBVI. 

Av.  per  cent  of  Unitsi 

Sutqect                No.  of  Schools           Av.  Total  Equip-  in  Each  Subject  in 

Reporting                 ment  Value  866  Sdiools 

Physics                             897                        $650 .00  3.3 

Chemistry                            736                            465 . 00  2.6 

Commercial                          485   .                         605 . 00  9.2 

English                             704                          119.00*  13.1 


*Estimated  value  of  average  number  of  volumes  in  English  library,  at  50  cents  each. 

lOne-year  high-school  required  for  graduation.  The  figures  in  this  coliunn  mean  that  3.3% 
of  all  the  units  of  work  given  in  the  high  schools  reporting  are  in  Phjrsics,  and  so  on.  English 
leads  with  13-13^. 

The  reports  of  583  schools  give  $285  as  the  average  annual  expenditure  for 
equiiment  m  scientific  and  vocational  subjects.  Ei^lish  reports  name  as  equip- 
ment the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  averaging  238.  Even  if  these  be  esti- 
mated at  $1.00  each,  the  average  total  value  of  English  equipment  is  less  than 
the  average  annual  cost  of  scientific  and  vocational  equipment. 

3.   Comparative  Labor 

The  questions  (page  8)  as  to  the  relative  labor  of  teaching  high-school  sub- 
jects received  very  few  replies,  and  not  all  of  these  were  carefid  enough  to  be  of 
service.  These  insufficient  reports,  while  they,  as  do  preceding  ones,  indicate  that 
English  is  the  heaviest  subject  in  high  school,  also  seem  to  indicate  that  English 
instructors  under  average  conditions  are  justly  declining  to  undertake  the  physical 
impossibility  of  maintaining  a  higher  standard,  and  are  simply  doing  the  best 
that  thqr  can  tinder  those  condttions.  As  shown  in  Table  VII.,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  preceding  data,  this  means  that  they  spend  about  two  hours  a  day  in 
theme-reading  and  one  hour  in  conference. 

Table  VII.  shows  the  general  results  of  this  inquiry.  After  English,  other 
subjects  are  not  far  apart,  with  the  sciences  and  history  apparently  in  the  lead. 


TABLE  VIL 


Av.  No. 

Av.  No. 

Av.  1 

Av.  No. 

No. 

Av. 

Av. 

Av. 

of 

Assem- 

No. 

Hours 

Av. 

Subject 

of 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Recit. 

bly  and 

Hours 

Weekly 

Total 

Schools 

Teachers 

Classes 

Classes 

and 

Con- 

Weekly 

Prep. 

No. 

Re- 

in 

in 

to 

Lab. 

ference 

Themes, 

and 

of 

porting 

Each 

Each 

Each 

Periods 

Periods 

Exams., 

Other 

Hours 

Subject 

Subject 

Teacher 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Reports 

Labor 

Weekly 

54 

2.49 

12.83 

5.15 

26.46 

6.87 

9.62 

10.23 

47.63 

Latin  

49 

1.16 

6.26 

5.40 

26.42 

5.9 

5.8 

7.98 

40.16 

40 

1.02 

5.59 

5.45 

26.68 

5.6 

7.0 

7.92 

41.20 

Math.  

S2 

2.03 

10.08 

5.32 

26.59 

6.59 

5.22 

6.18 

39.06 

4fi 

1.29 

7.11 

5.51 

26.34 

6.42 

6.10 

10.28 

43.68 

Physics  

11 

.39 

1.9 

4.87 

26.50 

5.60 

6.00 

10.57 

43.33 

35 

.62 

2.28 

3.67 

25.45 

5.43 

6.60 

11.62 

43.96 

9 

.29 

1.55 

5.34 

26.56 

5.00 

7.14 

9.62 

43.06 

D.  Sci  

6 

.67 

3.83 

5.71 

25.32 

6.90 

6.29 

8.72 

41.86 

Man.  Tr  

7 

.67 

4.00 

5.97 

26.03 

5.06 

3.62 

9.33 

38.86 

28 

2.31 

12.83 

5.15 

26.90 

5.28 

5.98 

6.73 

38.85 

The  more  noteworthy  differences  between  English  and  other  subjects  as 
shown  in  this  table  are  found  in  the  theme-reading  and  conference  time.  To- 
gether these  average  25  per  cent  more  than  is  required  for  similar  purposes  by 
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any  other  subject  (English  16.49  hours,  Domestic  Science  13.19  hours).  The 

ratios  of  this  time  in  English  to  that  in  other  subjects,  obtained  by  combining  the 
figures  in  the  indicated  columns,  are  these: 

Engl  D.Sci.    Ger.     Hist.    Bot  Chem.  Math.   Lat.    Phys.  Comm.  Man.T. 

1      .799      .764     .759     ,736      .729     .716     ,709     703     .682  .524 
The  ratios  of  the  avers^e  total  number  of  labor  hours  in  each  subject  are 
these: 

Engl.  Chem.  Hist.    Phys.    Bot.    D.vSci.    Ger.     Lat.     Math.  Man.T.  Comm. 
1     .922     .917    .909     .904    .878     ^5     .843     .820    ^158  .8156 
The  ratios  of  the  other  columns  are  omitted  as  of  slighter  interest.   The  in- 
dicated greater  number  of  teachers  in  English  implies  that  it  has  more  pupils, 
and  in  so  far  corroborates  the  data  of  the  precedmg  tables. 

As  the  result  of  the  preceding  studies,  the  same  general  conclusions  appear 

regarding  secondary-school  English  that  are  later  shown  for  the  college — ^that 
English  is  always  overloaded ;  with  the  apparent  difference  that  the  average  high- 
school  English  instructor,  because  of  the  more  rigid  requirements  of  his  sched- 
ule, can  not  give  to  his  subject  as  much  overtime  as  does  the  college  instructor.  If 
the  same  situation  be  viewed  from  another  angle,  it  seems  invariably  to  appear 
that  the  greater  overload  is  accompanied,  presumably  as  a  primary  and  essential 
cause,  with  a  lesser  budlget. 

S<mie  Rdated  Inquiries 

Certain  correlative  questions  suggested  by  the  earlier  steps  of  the  cost  and 
labor  survey  were  studied  and  reported  on  by  individual  members  or  co-workers 
of  the  central  committee.  The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  nature  and  re- 
sults of  each. 

A.    English  Equipment 

A  preliminary  study  of  needed  and  available  equipment  for  English  teach- 
ing was  made  and  published  by  Professor  V.  C.  Coulter  in  the  English  Journal 
of  March,  1915.  Immediately  afterward  he  collected  for  the  committee  material 
for  a  much  more  extended  report,  but  before  final  tabulation  this  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  It  include  tihe  data  from  the  article  by  Miss  Mary  Crawford  in  the  Eng- 
lish Journal  of  KIBfeh,  1915,  on  the  Laboratory  Equipment  of  the  Teacher  of 
English,  and  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  6,  1915,  Study  of  the 
Colleges  and  High  Schools  in  the  North  Central  Association.  But  it  was  not 
necessary  to  rq>lace  the  lost  material,  for  in  the  latter  part  of  1915  was  published 
by  the  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  a  full  and  adequate  report  on 
Material  Equipment  for  English  Teaching,  a  summary  of  which  is  given  in  Bu- 
reau of  Education  Bulletin  No.  2,  1917,  on  the  Reorganization  of  English  in  Sec- 
ondaxy  Schools.* 

B.   Oral  English 

A  comparison  of  oral  with  written  exercises  in  English  as  to  time,  labor, 
methods  and  results,  was  placed  in  charge  of  Miss  Lela  F.  Douthart  and  a  Kan- 
sas state  committee.   Material  was  obtained  irom  107  schools  widi  175  teachers 

*For  extended  bibliographies  on  English  topics  see  this  Bulletin,  and  Leonard's 
Essential  Principles  of  Teaching  Reading  and  Literature,  Lippincott,  1923* 
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of  English  and  a  partial  report  was  made  to  the  Kansas  Association  of  Teachers  of 
E^lish  in  1914.   The  final  report,  completed  in  1915,  was  not  published. 

This  report  indicates  a  very  great  difference  between  theory  and  practice 
in  composition  teaching.  In  tiieory,  oral  and  written  exercises  should  be  equal  in 

number  and  in  recitation  time,  and  should  make  approximately  the  same  demand 
on  the  time  of  the  teacher,  hor  instance,  an  oral  exercise  from  each  of  100  pu- 
pils, averaging  more  than  five  minutes  each  with  two  and  one-half  minutes  each 
for  criticism  and  discussion,  would  require  more  than  twelve  hours  of  a  t^her's 
time;  while  a  300-word  theme  frotu  each  pnpil  would  require  for  careful  read- 
ing from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours.  In  practice,  the  actual  time  given  to  an  oral  exer- 
cise, both  presentation  and  discussion,  seems  to  average  about  three  minutes,  a 
total  of  five  hours  for  100  pupils ;  while  after  leaving  unread  a  percentage  of  the 
written  exercises,  the  reading  and  conference  time  for  the  remainder  does  not  go 
below  a  total  of  ten  hours.  In  practice,  56  per  cent  of  all  high-school  composi- 
tion exercises  are  written,  presumably  because  of  the  insistent  need  of  drill  in 
mechanics.  In  both  written  and  oral  training,  within  the  indicated  time  limits,  * 
methods  accord  in  theory  with  the  best  general  practice ;  but  within  those  limits 
it  is  not  possible  with  the  average  assignment  of  pupils,  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results  with  either.  However,  within  its  own  special  field,  oral  training  could  be 
made  proportionately  much  more  effective  than  written  if  it  received  the  s;Eune 
time  and  attention. 

C   Other  EngUsb  Problems 

In  1914  a  study  of  the  general  conditions  of  secondary  school  English  teach- 
ing, exclusive  of  cost  and  labor,  including  350  high  schools  in  38  states,  was  pre- 
sented before  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  by  Principal  Edwin  L. 
Miller  of  Detroit  The  k^note  of  this  report  was  the  expressed  dissatisfaction 
of  teadiers  of  Ei^lish  with  the  results  of  their  work ;  a  dissatisfaction  sometimes 
implying  discouragement,  but  more  often  a  desire  to  find  and  remove  the  causes. 
As  of  marked  significance  among  these  were  named,  first,  insuifficient  training  of 
teachers  on  the  practical  side  (see  summary,  page  19)  and,  second,  defective  or- 
ganization of  the  high-school  course  in  English. 

As  to  the  second,  a  fairly  even  division  of  opinion  existed  as  to  whether 
the  English  course  should  be  a  unit  attempting  to  combine  and  adjust  a  large  num- 
ber of  elements,  some  of  them  discordant,  or  be  separated  into  at  least  two  inde- 
pendent courses,  one  with  the  appreciation  of  literature  and  the  other  with  train- 
ing in  expression  as  its  distinct  aim.  At  that  time  the  single  unit  course  in  Eng- 
li^  seemed  to  Hoe  in  operation  in  the  greater  number  of  scliools;  but  a  small  ma- 
jority of  teachers  preferred  a  dividing  of  English.  The  report  suggested  that  a 
fair  compromise  is  possible  by  creating  two  courses,  (lifl:ering  in  purpose,  but  each 
making  free  use  of  the  material  and  methods  of  the  other ;  a  stateinent  anticipating 
the  later  general  direction  of  secondary  school  English  reorganization.  (See 
Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  on  Reorganization,  1917,  No.  2.) 

Of  chief  interest  in  this  report  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  survey, 
because  most  of  them  are  still  in  existence,  are  the  enumerated  causes  of  ineffi- 
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dency.  Those  indicated  as  the  more  important  may  be  summarized  as  foUows, 
in  the  general  order  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each : 

Lack  of  correlation  between  departments. 

Over-large  classes,  no  time  for  individuals  or  consultation. 

Insufficiently  trained  teachers. 

Illiterate  homes,  street  influence,  foreign  parentage. 

Defective  grade  preparation. 

Defective  organization  of  English  courses. 

Lack  of  respect  for  English,  regarded  as  a  *'snap." 

Academic,  devitalized  courses.   Commercialized  courses. 

Heterogeneity  of  large  classes  as  to  ability. 

The  stated  conclusions  of  the  report,  presented  in  summary,  are  these: 

1.  High  school  English  teaching  can  be  greatly  improved.  2.  Proper  training  of 
teachers  should  include  ability  to  use  a  typewriter;  experience  in  a  printing  office;  famiH- 
arity  with  business  correspondence;  ability  to  read  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German; 
and  abihty  to  write  and  speak  for  the  public.  3.  Defective  course  organization  is  the 
result  of  lack  of  proper  teacher-training.  4.  The  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  French  and 
German,  should  be  promoted  by  all  English  teachers.  5.  Composition  and  literature 
should  be  taught  in  separate  classes.  6.  The  choice  of  books  must  depend  on  children's 
interest  7.  Literature  study  should  be  delightful,  composition  study  should  be  exacting. 
8.  Composition  study  means  much  more  than  training  in  writing  or  speaking.  9.  Eng- 
lish is  overburdened' with  duties.  10.  EngUsh  composition  is  overburdened  with  pupils; 
as  a  laboiatory  subject,  for  a  teacher  to  care  £or  more  than  four  secticms  of  25  eadi  is 
knpossible. 

Although  in  the  questionary  no  si:)ecific  reference  was  made  to  the  overload 
of  English  teachers,  the  existence  of  that  overload  is  almost  invariably  implied  in 
the  replies,  and  in  a  large  number  of  instaiK^es  it  is  esp^ially  ^{ribasized,  as 
shown  in  the  preceding  summary.  The  underbudget,  though  recognized  as  a  neces- 
sary complement  of  the  overload,  is  referred  to  less  often. 


ENGLISH  TEACHING  IN  THE  COLLEGE 

Results  of  the  Survey  ia  General  Summary 

(In  general  character  these  are  the  same  as  for  secondary  schools,  differing 
in  measurement,  but  not  in  kind.) 

A.  As  to  the  labor  of  composition  teaching  in  freshman  classes  (survey  of 
1909-1913)  ;  involving  not  the  close  comparison  of  other  subjects,*  but 
the  examination  of  the  purely  physical,  physiological,  and  material  fac- 
tors of  ^Bdeiiq^. 

1.  According  to  the  generally  accepted  standards  of  work  required, 
technic  observed,  and  number  of  pupils  assigned,  the  dieme  reading 

labor  expected  of  a  college  freshman  composition  instructor  is  more 
than  double  (250  per  cent)  that  which  can  be  carried  without  undue 
physical  strain. 

2.  Those  accepted  standards  as  shown  by  the  average  of  general  praC'- 
tics  are  ^1^: 

English  composition  is  regarded  as  fundamental  and  necessary, 
and  is,  therefore,  required  of  practically  all  freshmen. 

''Satisfactory  results"  or  "eflSci^cy  of  method"  require  "labora- 
tory practice"  in  writing,  and  individual  instruction. 

In  addition  to  all  other  work,  written  themes  and  exercises  are 
necessarily  required  of  all  students  to  the  average  of  about 
650  words  a  week  each. 

It  is  necessary  that  such  themes  and  exercises  shall  be  read,  criti- 
cised, and  corrected  by  the  instructor,  either  orally  or  in  writ- 
ing ;  and  the  average  rate  at  which  such  work  can  be  done  is 
abottt  2,200  words  an  hour. 

The  limit  of  full  efficiency  and  the  beginning  of  undue  strain  in 
such  work  is  found  to  average  about  two  hours  a  day  or  ten 
hours  a  week. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  a  freshman  English 
composition  teacher  is  about  105,  requiring  in  accordance  with 

other  standards  more  than  thirty  hours  of  theme  correcting 
weekly.   (See  also  p.  26.) 
The  time  required  of  an  instructor  for  theme  reading  and  for 
consultation,  the  severest  and  most  important  parts  of  his 

duty,  is  commonly  not  taken  into  account  at  all  in  determining 
the  number  of  his  classes  and  teaching  hours. 

*Note.  As  to  the  comparative  labor  of  teaching  college  freshman  composition  and 
other  subjects,  few  data  were  gathered  because  of  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  because 
the  nature  of  the  situation  seemed  evident.  But  in  one  instance  when  the  head  of  a  college 
categorically  denied  that  any  labor  disproportion  existed  between  the  department  of 
English  and  certain  modern  language  departments  in  that  college,  a  complete  and 
minutely  accurate  examination,  made  jointly  by  the  several  departments  namedt  showed 
that  the  average  necessary  duty  of  an  English  instructor  according  to  the  class  and 
hour  standards  in  effect  was  almost  double  (approximately  175  per  cent)  that  of  an 
instructor  in  any  of  the  other  departments  concerned.  The  examination  included  all 
the  duties  of  all  instructors  in  each  department;  had  it  been  limited  in  English  to  com- 
position instructc»'s  cmly,  the  disproportion  would  have  been  much  greater.  See  page 
28  f  olfowing. 
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3.  It  is  an  absolute  in[q>ossibility  to  reconcile  these  contradictory  stand- 
*      ards,  and  the  effects  of  attemptit^  to  do  so,  are  as  follows: 

The  results  of  the  work  are  unsatisfactory  and  are  tiie  subject  of 
general  academic  and  public  (x>mi^nt 

Conscientious  and  efficient  teachers  are  brought  to  actual  physical 
collapse  and  driven  from  the  profession. 

4.  Necessary  or  recommended  changes  in  standards  or  technic  are  the 
following: 

To  change  the  standard  of  the  teaching  duty  of  an  English  com- 
position instructor  from  the  number  of  teaching  hours  to  the 
number  of  pupils  taught;  and 

To  reduce  that  sts^dard  to  a  number  within  the  capacity  of  the 
teacher.  Witiiout  other  changes  that  number  under  existing 
conditions  would  have  to  be  about  35  to  an  instructor.  (See 
page  26.) 

5.  Other  recommendations  are  these: 

That  Fre^^iman  English  composition  should  be  tai^t  by  the  most 
experienced  instructors  in  a  department. 

That  composition  teaching  should  not  be  the  exclusive  duty  of 
any  instructor. 

That  ''dieme  readers"  be  empbyed  only  as  a  preferred  altemadye 
to  leaving  themes  and  exercises  unwritten  or  unread. 

B.   As  to  the  comparative  cost  of  teaching  college  English  and  other  coll^ 

subjects  (survey  of  1913-15). 

1.  The  average  teaching  cost  of  college  English,  including  all  English 

subjects,  is  below  that  of  any  other  department  compared,  the  next 
in  cost  exceeding  English  by  17  per  cent.    The  unit  of  comparison 
.  is  a  student-semester-hour  in  each  instance;  that  is,  the  cost  for  one 
student  taking  a  subject  one  hour  a  week  for  one  semester. 

2.  College  Freshman  English  composition  with  the  same  unit  of  com- 
parison costs  about  one-third  less  than  the  average  for  all  £i^;iish 

subjects,  and  43  per  cent  less  than  the  average  cost  for  the  next  low- 
est department  after  English. 

3.  Because  of  its  larger  student  enrollment,  the  average  total  budget 
cost  of  college  English  exceeds  that  of  any  other  department  com- 
paredy  the  next  in  order  costing  25  per  cent  less.  In  budget  cost  per 
instructor  it  is  the  lowest  but  one  differing  by  one  per  cent;  in 
budget  cost  per  student  enrollment  it  is  more  than  15  per  cent  below 
any  other  department  compared  and  46  per  cent  below  Ae  average 
of  other  departments.  In  average  student  enrollment  it  is  110  per 
cent  above  any  other,  and  in  the  average  number  of  students  per 
instructor  it  is  the  hi^est  but  one  differing  by  two  per  cent. 

4.  The  average  total  budget  cost  of  college  Freshman  English  composi- 
tion is  17  per  cent  of  the  total  English  budget  ;  its  budget  cost  per 
instructor  is  39  per  cent  of  the  average  for  all  English  subjects;  its 
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budget  cost  per  student  enrollment  is  56  per  cent  of  the  average  for 
all  English  subjects.  Its  student  enrollment  is  51  per  cent»  of  the 
total  for  English ;  its  student  enrollment  per  instructor  is  nine  per  cent 
above  the  average  for  English  and  about  seven  per  cent  above  that 
of  the  only  department  that  exceeds  English  in  this  item. 

5.  To  reduce  by  one-third  the  average  total  number  of  students  as- 
signed to  instructors  in  Freshman  English  composition,  leaving  other 
English  subjects  and  other  conditions  unchanged,  would  bring  that 
number  near  the  theoretical  upper  limit  of  efficiency  (about  60,  see 
page  27),  leaving  it  more  than  13  per  cent  above  the  average  for  all 
subjects  outside  of  English.  This  would  increase  the  average  total 
English  composition  budget  one-half  and  the  average  total  Eng- 
lidi  budget  eight  and  one-half  per  cent.  While  making  some  de- 
gree of  efficiency  possible,  this  step  would  still  leave  the  total  average 
student-semester-hour  cost  of  English  more  than  seven  per  cent  be- 
low that  of  any  other  department  compared. 

Methods  of  the  College  Survey 

In  the  beginning  survey  of  1909-1913,  which  aimed,  without  comparison  of 
other  subjects,  to  determine  the  labor  necessary  to  meet  current  standards  of  Eng- 
lish composition  teaching,  the  questions  subjoined  on  pages  24-29  were  sent  to 
all  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  answered  by  about  one*iifth,  belonging  to 
tfiirty-three  states;  chiefly  in  the  East  and  central  West,  next  the  farther  West, 
and  then  the  South.  Ninety-six  colleges  reported  in  their  English  department  facul- 
ties 345  teachers,  who  furnished  the  necessary  data.  These  replies  were  tabulated 
by  ordinary  methods* 

In  the  survey  of  1913-1915,  authorized  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  com- 
mittee,  under  request  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  cost,  sent  to  all  colleges  the 
questions  subjoined  on  page  23.  Though  few,  these  required  such  care  that  only 
about  ten  per  cent  of  the  colics  made  reply,  to  the  number  of  fifty-one,  repre- 
senting twenty-six  states  and  comprising  institutions  of  all  grades  and  sizes.* 
But  in  almost  every  instance  these  replies  were  so  careful  and  accurate  and  so 
complete  that  their  number  seemed  fairly  adequate  for  the  end  in  view — ^to  indi- 
cate not  absolute  costs,  but  cost  relationships  or  ratios.  These  questions  and  the 
formulae  employed  in  tabulating  the  replies  are  here  subjoined. 


^Albany  (Ore.) 
Bowdoin 

Bridgewatcr  (Va.) 
Carleton 

Central  Wesleyan 
Clark  ColL 
Coe 

Cooper  (Kan.) 

Dartmouth 

I>avidson 

DePauw 

Dickinson 

Doane 

Drake 

Emporia 

Franklin  (Ind*) 

Haverfwd 


Hillsdale  (Mich.) 
Illinois  Wesleyan 
Kenyon 
Knox 

Lake  Forest 

Macalesta* 

Miami 

New  York  Univ, 
Northwestern 
Notre  Dame 
Ohio  Wesleyan 
Otterbein 
Penn  College 
Penna,  State  ColL 
Puget  Sotmd 
Ripen 

StBlpSOII 


Smith 

Trinity 

Tusculum 

U.  of  Arkansas 

U.  of  Illinois 

U.  of  Minnesota 

U.  of  Nebraska 

U.  of  North  Dakota 

U.  of  Oklahoma 

U.  of  Oregon 

U.  of  South  Dakota 

U.  of  Vermont 

U.  of  Washington 

Washington  Univ. 

Wellcslcy 

Wells 

Yale 
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The  subjects  specifically  named  for  comparison  were  English  (all  courses), 
Freshman  English  Composition  (separately),  mathematics,  history,  Latin,  German, 
physics,  botany,  and  chemistry ;  tibe  unit  of  comparison  to  be  the  student-semester- 
hour.  The  questions  were  as  follows : 

1.  What  is  tlie  total  budget  of  the  present  year  for  instruction,  library,  and 
equipment  or  apparatus  for  each  subject  named  above;  u  e.,  the  total  budget  far 

maintenance  exclusive  of  ''overhead"  charges  and  exceptional  expenses  pertaining 
to  the  initiation  of  nciv  activities? 

2.  What  is  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  instruction  actually  given  by 
all  instructors  in  each  subject  during  the  first  semester  of  the  present  year,  count' 
ing  separately  all  the  sections  of  large  classes;  e.  g,,  a  three-hour  class  in  twelve 
sections  to  be  counted  thirty-six  hoursf 

3.  What  is  the  total  number  of  classes  or  class  sectiofis  in  each  subject  in 
that  semester;  e,  g,,  a  class  in  twelve  sections  to  be  counted  as  twelve  classes f 

4.  What  is  the  total  number  of  student  enrollments  in  each  subject  in  that 

semester,  counting  repeated  names  as  often  as  they  occur f 

5.  What  is  the  total  number  of  individual  students  enrolled  in  each  subject 
in  that  semester,  counting  each  name  but  once? 

6.  What  is  the  total  number  of  instructors  actually  teachi^ig  in  each  subject 
in  that  semester f 

7.  Do  the  several  departments  concerned  find  high  efficiency  possible  under 
present  conditionsf  If  not,  ziimt  percentage  of  increase  in  annual  budget  would, 
in  their  opinion,  meet  existing  needsf 

The  data  thus  obtained  were  handled  by  the  following  formulae,  the  duplica- 


tions of  result  serving  as  checks: 

Denoting — one-half  the  total  annual  budget  by  a 

the  number  of  section  semester  hours  (question  2)  by  6 

the  number  of  class  sections  by   ,  c 

the  total  number  of  student  enrollments  by  d 

the  number  of  instructors  by,  •  e 

the  total  number  of  stud^ts  by  / 

Then  (see  Table  II  following,  page  31). 


1.  d  over  /  equals  the  total  average  number  of  courses  taken  by  one  student. 

2.  a  over  b  equals  the  total  average  cost  of  one  semester  hour." 

3.  b  over  c  equals  the  average  number  of  semester  hours  in  one  course  or 

class  section. 

4.  a  over  b  multiplied  by  b  over  c  (equal  to  a  over  c)  equals  the  average 
total  cost  of  OIK  dass  section* 

5.  d  over  c  equals  the  average  number  of  students  in  a  class  section. 

6.  a  over  c  divided  by  d  over  c  (equal  to  a  over  d)  equals  the  average  cost 
of  enrolling  a  student  in  one  class  section. 

7.  a  over  d  divided  by  b  over  c  (equal  to  ac  over  hd)  equals  the  average 
cost  for  cme  student  taking  one  s^iester  hour ;  the  basic  unit  of  comparisoti. 

8.  d  over  /  multiplied  by  h  over  c  (equal  to  bd  over  fc)  equals  the  average 
total  number  of  hours  taken  by  one  student. 
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9.  over  bd  multiplied  by  bd  over  fc  (equal  to  a  over  /)  equals  the  total 
average  semester  cost  for  one  student. 

10.  b  over  e  equals  the  average  total  number  of  hours  taught  by  one  itistruc- 

tor. 

Further  (see  Table  III,  page  22,  following) — 

11.  a  multiplied  by  2  equals  the  average  total  annual  budget  for  each  subject. 

12.  a  multiplied  by  2  over  e  equals  the  average  budget  cost  per  instructor  for 
eadi  subject. 

13.  a  multiplied  by  2  over  d  equals  the  average  budget  cost  per  student  for 
each  subject 

14.  /  over  e  equals  the  average  number  of  students  per  instructor  in  each 
subject, 

15.  As  a  final  step  in  the  tabulation,  based  on  a  number  of  replies  so  small  as 

to  be  inconclusive,  the  relation  between  expressions  of  satisfaction  or  dissatisfac- 
tion and  the  average  budget  and  average  number  of  pupils  per  instructor  is  formu- 
lated in  Table  III. 

Detailed  Results  of  the  College  Survey 

A.  As  to  the  labor  of  composition  teaching  in  Freshman  classes  (see  preceding 
summary,  page  20) .  The  following  specific  questions  and  replies  are  closely 
similar  to  those  of  high  schools  (see  pages  8-11). 

Is  theme-writing  necessary  in  English  composition  teaching  f  That  is,  can 

the  labor  burden  of  such  teaching  be  sufficiently  lightened  by  substituting  oral  for 
the  traditional  written  exercises  or  by  shifting  the  emphasis  from  written  to  oral 
workf 

This  suggestion,  not  infrequently  advanced,  and  recently  made  the  subject  of 
extended  experiment,  finds  no  support  whatever ;  the  vote  is  unanimous  that  oral 
trainii^  alone  is  insufficient;  and  the  gerteral  opimon  expressed  is  that  compo^- 
tion  exercises  should  be  half  oral  and  half  written. 

If  theme-wriHng  is  necessary,  how  much  of  it  is  done  under  present  condi- 
tions, and  how  much  should  there  be  under  favorable  conditions? 

The  amount  of  theme  writing  under  reported  conditions  averages  for  colleges 
630  words  a  week  during  the  year.  More  ideal  conditions  would  slightly  increase 
this  average  to  680  words-  a  week,  while  making  possible  equal  attention  to  oral 

and  to  written  training. 

What  ought  to  be  done  with  this  amount  of  manuscript,  and  what  actually 
is  done  with  it? 

All  replies  practically  agree  that  not  to  give  attention  to  all  the  written  work 
that  a  pupil  has  done  destroys  his  interest ;  that  every  written  exercise  should  be 
carefully  read;  that  in  addition  to  such  discussion  as  is  possible  in  class  there 
should  be  individual  criticism  of  every  exercise,  either  in  writing,  or  orally  in  per- 
sonal conference  with  the  individual  pupil;  that  about  one-third  of  the  exercises 
need  to  be  re-written,  and  that  re-written  exercises  should  be  re-examined. 

What  actually  is  done  with  manuscript  varies  greatly.  In  some  colleges 
where  conditions  are  favorable  it  is  all  read  orally  in  private  conferences  with  in- 
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dividual  students ;  a  method  satisfactory,  but  requiring  rather  more  time  than  does 
written  criticism,  since  in  such  conferences  ''a  student  must  have  time  to  think/' 
and  the  instructor  ''must  have  time  to  get  the  student's  point  of  view."  Some  in- 
structors take  whatever  time  is  necessary  to  read  all  manuscript  up  to  fifty  hours 
a  week,  supplementing  this  reading  with  class  discussion  and  with  whatever  of 
private  conference  is  practicable.  Other  instructors  read  but  part  of  their  manu- 
scripty  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  student  readers,  and  either  destroy  the 
remainder  or  return  it  credited,  but  unread.  Others,  and  these  greatly  in  the  ma- 
jority, endeavor  to  read  all  manuscript,  but  with  extreme  haste  and  consequent 
"skimming"  and  "slighting."  Relatively  few  instructors  find  it  possible  by  any 
expenditure  of  time  and  vitality  to  give  proper  attention  to  even  half  of  the  ex- 
ercises received. 

How  fast  can  themes  be  read? 

Because  of  the  peculiarly  vital  bearing  which  this  question  and  the  next  have 
upon  tiie  composition  problem,  supplementary  data  were  obtained  for  each.  The 

average  of  the  replies  of  more  than  seven  hundred  teachers  shows  that  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  forced  and  inefficient  effort  the  average  reading  rate  for 
college  instructors  is  2,600  words  an  hour,  or,  omitting  the  most  skilful  ten  per 
cent,  2,300  words.  But  when  more  careful  and  thorough  attention  is  given,  this 
rate  falls  to  2,200  words  an  hour,  or  about  2,000  words  an  hour  for  the  majority 
of  teachers.  For  rereading  manuscript  that  has  been  revised  and  rewritten,  the 
rate  is  73  per  cent  faster.  If  oral  conferences  be  substituted  for  written  criticism, 
the  time  required  is  approximately  the  same. 

For  how  many  hours  a  day  and  week  can  themes  be  read?  That  is,  what  is 

the  duration  of  an  instructors  efficiency  ivhen  engaged  in  correctitig  and  criti- 
cising manuscript? 

The  average  of  the  replies  of  six  hundred  teachers  indicates  that  for  maxi* 
mum  e&d&icy  maintained  for  an  indefinite  period  the  lunit  is  two  hours  a 
day  (exact  aVerage  2.07  hours).  For  fair  efficiency  for  a  limited  period  this  may 
be  extended  to  three  (3.045  hours;  but  after  three  months  the  effect  of  undue 
strain  begins  to  show,  and  full  efficiency  is  no  longer  possible.  The  actual  condi- 
tions are  that  college  instructors  read  manuscript  for  an  average  time  of  20.6 
hours  a  week.  In  39  colleges  of  111  English  teachers  it  is  found  totally  impossible 
to  read  all  the  freshman  manuscript.  Six  colleges  of  sixteen  teachers  find  it  prac- 
ticable to  do  so  in  the  time  stated ;  and  18  colleges  of  92  teachers  are  on  the  right 
side  of  the  average  and  have  little  trouble. 

IVhat  are  the  results  of  present  actual  conditions? 

The  important  replies  to  this  question  are  from  English  composition  teaciiers 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  on  the  wror^  side  of  the  average.  Even  some 
of  the  best  of  the  colleges  testify  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  retain  instructors  in 
English  composition  than  in  any  other  subject.  Other  reports  certify  to  wearing 
out,  suSering  from  indigestion  and  nervous  exhaustion,  loss  of  efficiency,  im- 
paired eyesight,  shattered  nerves,  and  in  certain  instances,  to  complete  nervous 
collapse — ^all  as  the  result  of  attempting  to  carry  a  "killing"  overload  of  pupils  in 
Ei^lish  compo^on.   (CcMn^are  the        school  statement,  p*  9). 
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What  fomber  af  students  .ca»  one  teacher  tram  with  proper  efficiency  f 

The  direct  answers  to  this  question  may  be  checked  by  a  simple  computation 
based  upon  the  preceding  data.  If  a  teacher  can  read  2^00  words  an  hour  for  ten 
hours  a  week,  and  his  pupils  write  500  wofds  a  week  each^  it  is  evident  that  he 
may  take  charge  of  36  pupils ;  if  he  read  two  additional  hours  a  week  that  number 
may  be  increased  to  43.  As  the  reading  rate  of  an  instructor  varies  somewhat 
with  the  lei^th  of  the  papers,  longer  papers  requiring  less  time  in  proportion  than 
shorter  ones — the  more  abtin^bnt  the  writis^  the  more  rapid  the  reading  though 
not  necessarily  in  the  same  ratio — ^a  general  rule  thus  ascertained  may  be  regarded 
as  fairly  sound.  In  general  accordance  with  the  preceding  computation,  the  indi- 
vidual reports  of  265  college  teachers  when  averaged  give  61  pupils  as  the  extreme 
upper  limit  of  proper  assigmnent  to  a  single  teacher. 

Following  the  computation  farther,  if  we  find  that  an  instructor  is  able  to 
read  at  a  2,5(X)-word  rate  for  15  hours  a  week,  then  at  an  average  of  400  words 
weddy  a  stu^nt  that  instructor  txay  care  for  94  students.  But  if  his  students 
write  tfie  college  average  of  above  6G0  words  a  week,  then  the  high  pressure  num- 
ber for  that  instructor  is  62  students;  and  according  to  the  preceding  data  (page 
25)  after  three  months,  two-thirds  of  a  semester,  the  pressure  becomes  too  heavy. 
Hence,  with  proper  efficiency  the  end  in  view,  the  matter  of  supreme  importance  to 
an  instructor  in  English  aimposition  is  the  number  of  his  students ;  tiie  number 
of  his  class  recitation  hours  is  relatively  unimportant,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
English  composition  whether  oral  or  written  is  a  laboratory  subject. 

How  far  is  the  proper  number  exceeded  under  present  conditions  f 

The  replies  of  168  teachers  to  this  question  show  in  college  f  reshmaa  classes 
an  average  of  104.1  pupils  to  each  teadier.  Of  these  teadiers  110  average  120 
pupils  each,  and  the  maximum  report  for  a  single  teacher  is  200  pupils.  These 
replies  in  connection  with  preceding  data  indicate  that  for  a  class  of  average  size, 
writii^  tiie  average  number  of  themes  weekly  of  average  length,  the  average  of 
tile  necessary  reading  time  is  more  than  thirty  hours  a  week.  That  is,  the  average 
number  of  pupils  assigned  to  a  single  college  composition  teacher  is  more  than 
two  and  one-half  times  the  limit  of  proper  efficiency,  and  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  upper  limit  of  efficiency;  while  the  time  required  for  the  adequate 
reading  of  themes  is  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  the  limit  of  i^ysical  en- 
durance without  strain,  and  double  the  limit  of  temporary  endurance  at  high 
pressure.  (See  the  second  preceding  question,  and  tiie  high  school  statement, 
page  9.) 

What  else  is  essential  for  successful  worhf 

The  college  answers  to  this  question  are  practically  identical  with  those  from 
secondary  schools.  Besides  limitation  of  tiie  number  of  pupils,  composition  teach- 
ers regard  as  essential  to  their  best  success  some  other  teaching  besides  that  of 
composition,  literature  preferred ;  recognition  and  respect  for  their  work  by  school 
au^rities ;  the  support  and  co-operation  of  other  teachers  and  of  school  officers 
and  administrators.  They  also  feel  that  since  their  work  is  heavier  than  that  of 
other  instructors  they  should  at  least  have  equal  pay ;  whereas  in  more  than  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  schools  reporting  their  pay  is  less.  With  all  these  things  granted, 
successful  teachii^  further  requires  oK>ortunity  for  personal  work  with  individ- 
ual pupils,  and  observance  of  the  physical  limitations  of  time  strength.  Without 
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such  observance  tfie  average  teacher  must  be  content  to  do  inferior  work  or  else 
must  maintain  a  high  standard  for  a  time  at  the  sacrifice  of  health  and  future 
usefulness. 

Further  questions  were  incidental  to  those  preceding  and  the  replies  will  be 
presented  in  outline. 

What  is  done  with  excess  manuscript  that  cannot  be  rea/i? 

Replies:  Skim  it  mostly,  19  colleges;  credit  it  unread,  9;  destroy  it,  3;  some 
turn  it  over  to  '^readers"  employed  by  the  college  or  by  the  instructor  at  his  own 
cost  (further  data  page  29  following). 

On  what  is  the  stress  placed  in  cr^cising  manuscript? 

Replies,  in  summary  similar  for  all  schools :   The  stress  is  placed  chiefly  on 

spelling,  punctuation,  and  sentence  form;  more  lightly  on  paragraphing;  more 
lightly  still  on  general  structure;  less  on  artistic  qualities,  and  least  on  personal 
qualities,  though  the  colleges  do  not  ignore  these  entirdy  as  other  schools  often  do. 

What  is  the  estimate,  in  number  of  words,  of  a  year's  work  in  theme-reading 
and  in  writing  corrections  and  criticisms,  for  a  single  instructor? 

Replies:  College  theme-reading,  1,568,000  words  a  year;  writing  of  criti- 
cisms and  corrections,  100,350  words  a  year. 

Is  the  work  of  composition  teaching  unduly  or  unfairly  burdensome? 
Replies:  Yes,  193  teachers;  no,  90  teachers.  Ratio,  2.14  to  1. 
Can  you  obtain  satisfactory  results? 

Replies:  No,  153  teachers;  yes,  116  teachers.  Affirmative  replies  usually 
negative  in  effect  because  qualified  with  the  statement  that  the  work  done  is  "as 
satisfactory  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances." 

//  results  are  not  satisfactory,  why  not? 

Replies:  In  all  schools  because  of  overwork,  large  classes  and  lack  of  time 
and  strength  for  necessary  theme-reading ;  and  in  collies  especially  lack  of  prepa- 
ration of  students,  lax  ideals  and  lack  of  respect  for  En^ish  in  the  college  itself, 
lack  of  oj^rtunity  for  conferences  with  students,  lack  of  co-operation  by  other 
instructors,  and  careless  or  inconvincible  attitude  of  authorities. 

What  are  the  proper  condiHons  for  efficient  and  successful  work? 

Replies,  averaged  in  round  numbers,  including  some  points  stated  in  prec^iing 
paragraphs:  Number  of  pupils  to  a  coll^  composition  teacher  not  to  exceed 
60;  number  in  a  section  20;  number  of  recitations  weekly  3  or  4  for  each  section. 
Proportion  of  oral  to  written  exercises,  50  per  cent  each.  Average  number  of 
written  words  weekly  from  each  student,  650  to  700,  all  to  be  criticised  with  the 
utmost  care  either  orally  or  in  writing;  if  the  latter,  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  criti- 
cisms to  be  written  out  in  full,  the  rest  indicated  with  symbols.  The  most  defect- 
ive exercises  (about  30  per  cent)  to  be  rewritten  and  reread,  carefully  with  the 
pupil  or  hastily  for  verification  according  to  circumstances.  Individual  consulta* 
tions  should,  by  almost  unanimous  vote,  be  hdd  at  least  as  often  as  every  two  or 
tfiree  weeks  with  pupils  that  need  them,  and  average  15  minutes  in  length,  ranging 
from  one  minute  to  one.  hour.   For  such  consultations,  in  addition  to  the  time 
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specified  for  theme^readiiig,  a  college  instructor  should  have  6  to  7  hours  wee^y. 
Time  for  theme-reading  and  for  consultatk>ns  should  be  provided  and  allowed  for 

in  the  teaching  schedule,  the  relative  proportion  of  each  to  be  governed  by  circum- 
stances or  needs  as  they  arise. 

Should  a  composition  teacher  teach  composition  exclusively? 
Replies :  No,  51 ;  yes,  10 ;  it  depends,  2. 

What  allowance  if  any  is  made  for  manuscript-reading  and  for  conferences? 

Replies :  In  31  collies  out  of  44  reporting  on  this  point,  none  at  all.  That 
is,  in  about  70  per  cent  of  the  cases  such  labor  is  expected  in  addition  to  a  full 

assignment  of  classroom  duty  and  is  not  counted  or  recognized  in  any  way  what- 
ever. This  is  the  labor  which,  as  shown  by  preceding  data,  averages  30  hours  a 
week  for  college  composition  instructors,  often  extending  to  40  or  50  twurs,  which 
is  essential  to  efficient  teaching,  and  which  in  excess  of  10  hours  a  week  or  read- 
ing and  5  of  conference  is  insupportable  for  more  than  a  limited  period. 

//  time  allowance  is  made  far  theme-reading,  what  is  that  allowance? 

Replies :  In  the  13  colleges  reporting  a  time  allowance  for  theme-reading  and 

conferences  the  average  practice  is  to  count  three  hours  of  such  work  equivalent 
to  one  hour  of  teaching. 

Is  the  allowance,  if  any,  a  fair  one;  and  if  not,  what  would  be  fair? 

Replies:  The  average  allowance  is  not  fair  because  entirely  insufficient  to 
provide  for  the  work  to  be  done,  and  because  the  mental  and  physical  strain  of 
theme-reading  in  excess  is  greater  than  that  of  teaching.  The  actual  allowance, 
averaged  frcwn  the  statements  of  97  college  instructors,  should  be  to  count  1.67 

hours  of  theme-reading  and  conference  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  teaching  while 
limiting  the  total  as  previously  indicated. 

How  does  the  labor  of  composition  teachers  compare  with  that  of  teachers  of 
other  subjects. 

Replies:  It  is  always  much  heavier,  sometimes  incredibly  so,  often  includ- 
ing more  than  three  times  as  many  hours  of  absolutely  necessary  duty  even  when 
teadiing  hours  are  fewer,  and  not  a^tmtii^  in  either  subject  the  tone  required 
for  preparation  of  lessons.  The  average  of  specific  answers  to  this  question 
makes  the  proportion  of  English  composition  labor  to  that  of  other  instructors, 
with  the  occasional  exception  of  science,  L7S  to  1.  (See  also  the  footnote  to 
P^e  200 

WhM  as  to  the  status  and  pay  of  English  composition  teachers? 

Replies :  A  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  reporting  are  dissatisfied  and  de- 
cline to  regard  their  profession  as  a  permanent  one.  In  all,  105  college  teachers 
frankly  confess  discouragement;  while  124,  usually  in  larger  colleges,  express 
intention  to  remain  in  their  work  with  such  qualifications  as  these:  have  a 
better  place  in  view;"  "My  classes  happen  to  be  small;''  "I  refuse  to  overwork, 
slighting  my  duties  when  necessary;"  "I  like  my  work,  even  if  it  is  hard;"  "I  have 
been  trained  for  this  work  and  can  do  nothing  else,  hence  ant  helpless  to  chai^;^' 
'The  work  has  compensations "We  hope  for  better  things."  The  more  dieerfnl 
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replies  come  usually  from  teachers  who  are  well  on  the  right  side  of  the  aver- 
age. As  to  pay,  in  13  colleges  out  of  58,  English  teachers  are  paid  less  than  other 
te&chers,  in  no  case  more ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  explained  that  as  a  class  English 
teachers  are  regarded  as  inferior. 

What  class  of  instructors  should  teach  freshman  compositionf 

Replies :  Best  instructors  in  the  department,  41  colleges ;  all  the  instructors 
in  the  department,  5 ;  the  best  young  men,  2 ;  the  best  young  men  under  senior 
direction,  2;  instructors  who  are  "interested,"  2;  it  depends  on  circumstances,  1. 

As  to  actual  conditions:  In  43  colleges  freshman  composition  is  taught  by 
one  dean,  3  department  heads,  29  professors,  6  associate  professors,  30  assistant 
professors,  26  instructors,  and  2  tutors.  In  six  collies  all  the  English  instructons 
teadi  freshman  aniqx>sition. 

It  is  weU  to  employ  "manuscript  reader^'  or  "cheap  helpt* 

Replies :  By  49  colleges  of  179  composition  teachers  the  practice  is  approved 
while  19  colleges  of  86  teachers  prefer  to  leave  excess  themes  unread.  As  to  ac- 
tual conditions,  36  colleges  of  144  teachers  employ  manuscript  readers  and  17 
colleges  of  77  teachers  leave  part  of  their  themes  unread.  Fifteen  colleges  of  48 
teachers  manage  to  do  all  the  work  without  extra  help,  usually  by  overworking 
regular  instructors. 

WJmt  is  the  degree  of  efficiency  of  manuscript  readers  when  employed f 

Replies :  About  25  per  cent  show  little  efficiency,  50  per  cent  fair,  and  25 
per  cent  high.  Eleven  colleges  of  58  teachers  have  found  readers  that  are  com- 
pletely satisfactory ;  23  colleges  of  96  teachers  have  failed  to  do  so. 

What  are  readers  paid,  and  how  much  are  they  worthT 

Replies:  Six  colleges  pay  them  by  tuition,  11  by  salary;  in  9  they  are  em- 
ployed at  the  expense  of  individual  instructors.  Pay  by  the  hour  ranges  from 
15  cents  (before  the  war)  to  $1.(X),  averaging  about  32  cents ;  pay  by  salary  ranges 
from  $30  to  $300  a  year,  averaging  about  $150.  In  the  opinion  of  23  colleges  of 
93  teachers  such  readers  are  worth  what  they  cost ;  7  colleges  of  18  teachers  think 
not.  The  reports  seem  to  show  on  the  whole  that  "cheap  help"  is  not  necessarily 
worthless  because  it  is  cheap ;  that  on  the  average  it  is  preferable  to  employ  such 
help  rather  than  to  leave  work  undone;  that  in  proportion  to  tiieir  pay  and  their 
preparation  and  the  care  exercised  in  selecting  them,  manuscript  readers  are  as 
useful  in  their  place  as  are  other  instructors ;  but  that  to  substitute  a  cheaper  for 
a  higher  grade  of  instruction  is  undesirable. 

B.   As  to  the  comparative  cost  of  teaching  college  English  and  other  coUege 
subjects.    (See  summary,  page  21.) 

The  specific  questions  asked  in  gathering  these  data  and  the  formulae  em- 
ployed in  tabulating  them  will  be  found  on  pages  23  and  24  preceding.  The  final 
results  of  the  tabulation  are  here  exhibited  in  the  same  order  as  there  followed. 

Table  I  presents  the  direct  replies  to  the  first  six  questions  of  the  survey 
averaged  by  departments,  with  a  separate  average  for  freshman  EngUsh  composi- 
tion. All  figures  for  English  as  a  department  include  English  ounposition,  in  tins 
and  all  sucoeeding  tables. 
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TABLE  I. 


Subjects 


English ....... 

Mathematics... 

History  

Latin  

German  

Ph3rsics  

Botany  

Chemistry  

Eng.  Com- 


a 


Average 

Semester 
Budget 


8914.52 
5257 . 65 
5129.70 
3259.77 
4578.04 
4910.73 
3598.23 
6602.15 

1530.44 


b 

Av.  No. 
of 

Semester 
Hours 


58 

39.47 
25 

20.69 

37.8 

23.45 

23.55 

28.97 

21.95 


c 

Av.  No. 
of  Glass 
Sections 


16.07 
9.33 
7.35 
6.45 
9.8 
4.68 
4.44 
7.21 

8.4 


d 

Av.  No. 
of  Studoit 
Emoll- 
meats 


522 

233.4 

222 

98.4 
248.5 
135.22 
120.20 
20S.2 

267.75 


Av.  No. 

of 

In- 
structors 


6.73 
3.56 
2.86 
2.13 
3.26 
2.64 
2.87 
4.01 

3.62 


Av."^No. 
of 

StttdentI 


319.3 

141.9 

145 
77.22 

160.72 
67.47 
53.62 

186.88 

263.07 


The  chief  significance  of  this  and  succeeding  tables  lies  not  in  the  absolute 
figures,  which  may  or  may  not  be  smsdler  tiian  they  would  be  if  all  coU^es  were 

included,  but  in  the  indicated  numerical  ratios  of  English  to  other  departments, 
and  of  English  composition  as  a  subject  to  English  and  other  departments.  These 
ratios  are  here  exhibited  in  order.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  each  of  the  partic- 
ulars English  is  at  the  head  of  the  list  and  very  far  above  any  otiier  department, 
that  in  number  of  students  and  student  enrollments  English  composition  alone 
exceeds  all  other  subjects  than  English,  while  the  budget  of  English  composition 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  entire  budget  list. 


The  ratios  of  the  preceding  table  are  as  follows: 

a    Average  semester  budgets: 

Engl.    Chem.    Math.     Hist.     Phys.  Ger. 
1       .75       .58       .57       .55  .51 

b    Average  number  of  semester  hours : 


Bot. 
.40 


Lat.  E.Comp. 


.36 


.17 


Ei^l.   Math.     Ger.     Chem.  Hist. 

Bot. 

Phys. 

E.Comp. 

Lat. 

1       .68       .65       .49  .42 

.406 

.404 

.37 

.35 

c 

Average  number  of  class  sections: 

Engl.    Ger.     Math.  E.Comp.  Hist. 

Chem. 

Lat. 

Phys. 

Bot. 

1      .609        .58        .52  .45 

.44 

.40 

.33 

2\ 

d 

Average  number  of  student  enrollment 

s : 

Engl.  E.Comp.  Ger.    Math.  Hist. 

Chem. 

Phys. 

Bot. 

Lat. 

1         .51       .47       .45  .42 

J8 

.25 

23 

.18 

e 

Average  number  of  instructors: 

Engl.  Chem.  E.Comp.  Math.  Ger. 

Bot. 

Hist. 

Phys. 

I^t. 

1       .59       .53       .52  .48 

.4207 

.4204 

.39 

.31 

f 

Average  total  number  of  students : 

Engl.  E.Onnp.  Chem.     Ger.  Hist 

Math. 

Lat. 

Phys. 

Bot. 

1        .82       .58       .50  .45 

.44 

.24 

.18 

.16 

Table  U  shows  the  averages  resulting  from  the  first  ten  computations  ex- 
plained on  pages  23  and  24  preceding,  widi  separate  averages  for  English  c(nn<- 
position  as  before. 
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TABLE IL 


1 

X 

o 

Q 

A 
% 

o 

O 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total 

Av.No. 

Cost 

Cost 

Av. 

Av. 

Total 

Av. 

Sem- 

Av. 

Av.No. 

each 

each 

Total 

Av. 

Total 

* 

Av.lSio. 

Cost 

ester 

Total 

Stud- 

Student 

Student 

No. 

Total 

No. 

Subject 

Courses 

of  One 

Hours 

Cost 

ents 

En- 

Tak- 

Hours 

Cost 

Hours 

Taken 

Sem- 

in One 

of  Chie 

in  One 

rolling 

ingOne 

Taken 

for 

Taught 

by  One 

ester 

Coarse 

Class 

in  One 

Sem- 

by  One 

One 

by  Otoe 

XXV/ Ul 

rwf  locc 

ocCuun 

ester 

ORKKOt 

in- 

Sectkm 

Section 

.Hour 

sfepiicboff 

English  

1.20 

$64.19 

2.91 

$176.70 

25.2 

$  8.26 

S2.78 

3.36 

$  8.10 

10.33 

Mathematics  

1.09 

56.82 

3.51 

177.12 

17.1 

12.35 

3.265 

3.39 

13.01 

12.35 

History  

1.08 

79.60 

3.07 

217.62 

23.1 

12.46 

4.22 

3.21 

11.12 

9.36 

1.13 

70.28 

3.12 

191 . 53 

11.2 

25.41 

7.26 

3.33 

26.52 

10.29 

1.062 

52.89 

3.30 

158.41 

19.4 

9.75 

3.266 

3.32 

9.73 

12.50 

1.064 

90.03 

3.62 

279.36 

17.53 

23.57 

6.99 

3.74 

22.58 

9.71 

1.065 

79.93 

3.77 

287 . 14 

18.77 

20.37 

6.41 

3.92 

22.32 

8.55 

1.060 

82.89 

3.87 

296.35 

17.58 

17.49 

4.85 

3.88 

19.53 

11.33 

English  Com- 

1.003 

53.29 

2.8 

145.70 

33.8 

5.395 

1.876 

2.9 

5.36 

8.8 

The  interpretation  of  the  figures  of  this  table  in  terms  of  ratios  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  average  student  takes  more  courses  in  English  than  in  any  other  de- 
partment named,  in  the  following  order  and  proportions : 

Engl.    Lat.     Math.      Hist.     Bot.     Phys.      Ger.    Chem.  E.Comp. 
1      .941      .908       .90      .887      .886      .885      .883  .835 


2.  The  cost  of  a  semester  hour  of  instruction  averages  less  for  English  than 
for  any  other  department  except  German  and  Mathematics.  English  Composi- 
tion and  German  are  on  practically  the  same  low  level : 

Ger.  E.Comp.  Math.      Engl.    Lat.     Hist.      Bot.      Chem.  Phys. 
.82       .83       .88         1      1.09     1.240     1244      1.29  1.40 

3.  The  number  of  semester  hours  in  a  course  averages  less  for  Enghsh  than 
for  any  other  department  in  the  following  proportions: 

E.Comp.    Engl.  Hist.      Lat.       Ger.    Math.     Phys.     Bot.  Chem. 
.962         1     1.054     1.072      1.13     1.206      1.24      1.29  1.33 

4.  The  total  average  cost  of  a  class  section  is  less  for  English  than  for  any 
other  department  save  German.  English  Composition  as  a  subject  costs  least  of  all : 

E.Comp.    Ger.      Engl.  Math.     Lat.      Hist.     Phys.      Bot.  Chem. 
.824       .89         1      1.02      1.08      1.23      1.58      1.62  1.67 

5.  The  average  number  of  students  in  a  class  section  is  laiger  in  English 
than  in  any  other  dq>artment,  and  is  still  krger  in  English  composition : 

E.Comp.    Engl.    Hist.     Ger.       Bot.    Chem.    Phys.    Math.  Lat 
1.34         1       .91       .76       .74      .697      .696       .67  .44 

* 

6.  The  average  cost  of  enrolling  one  student  in  one  class  section  is  less  for 
Enghsh  than  for  any  other  department,  and  much  less  for  English  composition: 

E.Comp.    Engl.    Ger.    Math.     Hist.    Chem.     Bot.     Phys.  Lat. 
.653         1      1.18      1.49      1.50      2.11      2.46      2.85  3.07 
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,  7.  The  average  cost  of  each  student-semester-hour,  the  central  point 
of  this  entire  survey,  is  less  for  English  than  for  any  other  department,  and 
still  less  for  English  composition : 

E.Comp.   Engl.  Ger.    Math.     Hist.    Chem.    Phys.     Bot.  Lat 
.674  1     1.171     1.176      1.52      1.83      2.16      2.30  2.61 

8.  As  to  the  average  total  number  of  hours  taken  by  one  student,  -En^ish, 
as  a  department,  stands  near  the  middle  of  this  series,  because  while  the  average 
student  elects  a  greater  number  of  English  courses,  the  average  number  of  semes- 
ter hours  in  an  English  course  is  less  than  in  other  subjects.  But  English  Compo- 
sition, as  a  subject,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  list: 

E.Comp.   Hist.     Ger.       Lat.      Engl.  Math.     Phys.    Chem.  Bot 
.863       .95      .968       .99  1     1.009      1.11      1.15      1.40*  ' 

9.  Returning  again  to  the  comparative  cost  of  departments,  the  average 
total  cost  of  a  college  department  for  one  student  is  again  smaller  for  Euglisb 
than  for  any  other  named,  and  smaller  still  for  English  composition: 

E.Comp.    Engl.    Ger.      Hist.     Math.    Chem.     Bot.     Phys.  Lat 
•662         1      1.21      1.37    ■  1.54      2.40      2.75      279  327 

10.  The  teaching  hours  of  English  instructors  are  not  far  from  the  average 
of  other  departments  as  here  listed;  the  various  ratios  not  far  apart,  though  per- 
liaps  farther  than  might  have  been  expected: 

Bot.  E.Comp.  Hist.  Phys.  Lat.  Engl.  Chem.  Math.  Ger. 
.82       .85        .90       .94       .99         1      1.09      1.19  120 

The  results  of  the  remaining  computations  explained  on  page  24  preceding 
are  exhibited  in  Table  III. 


TABLE  III. 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Subjects 

Average 
Total 
Budget 

for 
Each 
Subject 

Average 
Total 
Cost 
per 
In- 
structor 

Average 
Budget 
Cost 
per 
Student 
Enroll- 
ment 

Average 
No. 
of 
Students 

per 
In- 
structor 

Is  High  Effic 
Under  Existii 

Av.  Budget  per 
InstructorReparting 

iency  Possible 
ig  Conditions? 

Av.  No.  Pupils  per 
InstructorReporting 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

English  

17,829.04 

2585 . 28 

18.68 

76.29 

2683 . 94 

2367 . 84 

53.66 

86.42 

Mathematics.. . . 

10,515.30 

2672 . 87 

24.71 

61.79 

3037 . 63 

2109.68 

45.59 

63.30 

10.259.40 

2914.08 

26.10 

77.88 

2745 . 62 

2664 . 40 

62.21 

95.16 

Latin  

6,519.54 

2812.38 

46.88 

39.84 

2859.93 

2546 . 83 

31.12 

37.82 

German  

9,156.08 

2568 . 06 

22.14 

73.84 

2242.90 

2320.55 

52.14 

73.94 

Physics  

9,821.46 

3247 . 22 

47.12 

33 . 50 

2845.35 

2994.10 

23.08 

44.29 

Botany  

7,196.46 

2647 . 47 

36.8 

33.16 

2553 . 28 

2295 . 87 

22.33 

28.08 

Chemistry. .  .  . 

13,384.30 

3457.65 

35.9 

51.16 

3991.61 

3616.95 

44.49 

59.65 

English  Com- 

position  

*r>^  

3,060.87 

1014.75 

10.49 

83.29 

*  400. 

*  633.34 

*56.44 

*69. 

*Reports  too  few  to  be  significant. 


The  first  four  coliunns  of  this  table  may  be  interja-eted  in  terms  of  ratios  as 
follows : 

11.  From  column  11  it  appears  as  was  to  be  expected  that  the  total  English 
budget,  viewed  without  reference  to  its  inclusion  but  simply  as  a  total,  is  larger 
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than  that  of  any  other  department.  Chemistry  approaching  it  most  nearly.  The 
ratios  of  total  budget  costs  are  as  follows : 

Engl.    Chem.    Math.    Hist.     Phys.      Ger.      Bot      Lat  RComp. 
1       ^5       .59       .57       .55       .51      .403       .36  .17 

r  u  ^^iu  ^"^  a^^r^e  budget  cost  per  instructor  for  each  department  Eng- 

lish is  the  lowest  but  one,  as  shown  in  column  12,  and  that  one  differs  by  a  small 
E^ish-       *  composition  as  a  subject  is  61  per  cent  lower  than 

^•^r^'  Hist.      Phvs.  Chem. 

•^^       -99     .     1      1.02      1.03      1.08      1.12      1.29  1.33 

Ur    Column  13  shows  that  in  average  budget  cost  per  student  enrollment 
English  IS  much  lower  than  any  other  department  and  that  the  Enghsh  comoosi- 
tion  average  is  little  more  than  half  that  of  English  as  a  whole: 
E.Comp.    Engl.    Ger.     Math.    Hist    Chem.      Bot      Lat.  Phys 
•56         1      1.18      1.32      1.39      1.92      1.97      2.50      2.52'  ■ 

^  i"^*  17^1^*?°  average  total  number  of  students  per  in- 

structor English  IS  the  highest  except  one  department  differing  by  a  smaU  fnictioiL 
and  that  Enghsh  composition  heads  the  list :  ^  " 

E.Comp.   Hist     Engl.     Ger.     Math.    Chem.    Lat.     Phys.  Bot 

1        -96       .80       .67-      .52      .439  .434- 

.  15.  The  last  four  columns  of  Table  III  are  based  upon  the  very  smaU 
number  of  reports,  barely  a  dozen,  that  made  formal  statements  regar«&ie  the 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  of  instructors  or  administrators  with  the  rcsSs  of 
work  done  m  each  department  Under  the  affirmative  and  negative  headings  are 
hsted  m  the  first  two  columns  the  average  budget  cost  per  instructor  for  the  num- 
ber of  instructors  so  reporting  in  each  department ;  and  in  the  next  two  coluimis 
are  similarly  arranged  the  average  number  of  piq>Us  in  eadi  department  for  the 
instructors  reporting.  *^ 

If  any  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  such  slight  data,  the  budget  columns 
would  seem  to  show  that  dissatisfaction  does  not  always  correspond  to  lower 
budget  cost,  though  when  all  departments  are  averaged,  the  average  budget  for 
the  satisfied  instructors  is  $2,868.32  and  for  the  dissatisfied  instru^s  $2  625  36 

tLt\  ^Tl  ^°^""-"x  a«  '"O"  positive;  no  exception  appears'  to 

the  rule  that  dissatisfaction  and  a  larger  number  of  pupils  correspond  The  gen- 
eral average  of  pupils  for  satisfied  instructors  is  43.19  and  for  dissatisfied  <Ls. 
62.37;  a  difference  of  almost  50  per  cent  Here  English  and  English  composi- 
tion show  no  greater  differences  than  do  some  other  subjects. 

But  as  the  dato  for  these  four  columns  are  entirely  insufficient  the  apparent 
results  here  shown  ai«  of  tentative  interest  only;  they  may  or  may  not  correspond 
to  the  facts.  Apart  from  these,  it  will  be  seen  that  every  other  detail  of  every 
table  in  this  part  of  the  survey  tends  to  establish  the  central  proposition  that  in 
comparison  with  other  college  subjects,  English  and  EngUsh  composition  in  par- 
ticular, besides  beil^  heavily  overloaded  as  shown  in  the  first  part  of  the  survey 
are  on  the  basis  of  the  standard  unit  of  comparison,  the  studeut-semester-hour' 
also  very  greaUy  under-budgeted,  * 
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While  in  the  last  thirty  years  the  teaching  of  English  and  particularly  that  of 
English  composition  has  made  three  notable  advances  in  opposition  to  tradition, 

it  has  not  yet  been  wholly  freed  from  the  power  of  that  ancient  enemy.  It  is 
now  recognized  that  the  mother  tongue  must  be  taught,  that  it  must  have  all  the 
time  that  can  be  allotted  to  it  without  positive  injustice  to  other  subjects,  and  it  is 
beginning  to  be  understood  that  it  must  be  taught  by  teachers  of  special  quality 
and  training.  But  as  yet  there  seems  to  be  in  the  administration  of  English  ex- 
pression teaching,  oral  and  written,  no  recognition  or  recollection  of  the  familiar 
arithmetical  proposition  that,  givai  any  two  of  three  factors — a  quantity  of  work 
to  be  done,  a  certain  number  of  workmen,  and  a  specified  length  of  time  (taking 
for  granted  standard  tools,  space,  skill  of  workmen,  and  quality  of  workmen  and 
work) — the  third  can  and  must  be  determined  in  relation  to  the  two  that  are  given. 
Though  teachers  of  English  have  been  protesting  for  years,  the  facts  show 
tlat  cl«nentary  arithmetic  is  still  commonly  ignored  in  fixing  the  quantity  of 
labor  to  be  assigned  them.  While  many  things  have  in  recent  years  tended  to  aid 
them  in  meeting  that  assignment — since  the  teaching  body  has  steadily  gained  in 
capacity  and  competence,  courses  are  better  oi^nized,  departments  are  more  will- 
ing to  co-operate,  and  pupils  show  greater  interest  and  ambition — yet  as  a  rule 
all  these  gains  are  partly  or  w^holly  neutralized  because  school  attendance  has 
grown  far  more  rapidly  than  any  other  factor  in  the  problem;  and  the  net  result 
is  a  constant  and  heavy  increase  in  the  overload  with  its  complementary  unit  de- 
crease in  the  budget.  Often  the  limit  of  pupil  assignment  to  single  teachers  has 
been  raised  so  far  above  the  earlier  impossibly  high  average  that  all  the  parties 
concerned  admit  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  teach  such  numbers.  With 
this  growing  overload,  and  a  budget  determined  b/  traditional  instead  of  scien- 
tific methods,  even  though  the  teachers  may  not  rdax  effort  when  all  effort  seems 
wasted,  the  teaching  of  English  composition  has  become  in  many  schools  so  nomi- 
nal and  so  barren  of  results'^'  tliat  some  observers  are  beginning  to  think  it  en- 
tirely useless. 

With  sc»ne  incidental  adjustments  and  additions,  those  same  facts,  repeating 
the  same  primary  lesson  in  educational  mathematics,  are  herewith  advertised  once 
more.  Though  preceding  editions  of  this  report  may  not  all  have  been  disposed 
of  in  wastebaskets,  the  special  end  and  justification  of  this  one  after  so  long  an 
interval**  is  first  of  all  to  recall  the  familiar  facts  with  others,  then  to  urge 
the  making  of  follow-up  surveys — state  or  local  or  institutional — under  official 
authority  and  direction  wherever  possible,  to  correct  and  verify  the  statements  of 
principle  herein  made,  and  then  by  specific  application  to  determine  from  the 
capacity  and  conditions  of  each  school  just  what  may  and  may  not  be  expected 
of  it,  so  that  the  results  when  known  will  compel  public  attention.  In  certain 
states  such  a  survey  is  already  proposed  or  in  progress,  and  in  one  state  an  analo- 
gous survey  has  been  completed. 

That  state  survey,  various  other  incidental  studies,  and  the  general  testimony 
of  teachers  of  English  have  confirmed  the  central  thesis  of  this  report —  that  the 

*See  the  article  by  G-  P.  Wilson,  What  is  Wrong  with  High.  School  English?  in 
the  English  Journal  for  June.  1932^ 

**For  the  occasion  of  the  delay,  see  prefatory  account,  page  4. 
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required  duty  of  an  English  composition  instructor  should  be  defined  in  terms 
of  pupils  instead  of  number  of  recitation  periods ;  and  the  number  of  instructors 
and  necessary  cost  determined  accordingly.  But  English  teachers  cannot  put  this 
into  operation;  that  must  be  done  by  administrative  action.  Then,  if  a  willing  admin- 
istrator is  found,  his  acts  are  restricted  by  his  budget;  and  budgets  are  ulti- 
mately controlled  by  the  public.  Very  clearly,  if  this  thesis  is  ever  to  be  of  serv- 
icie,  administrators  and  the  public  must  first  be  convinced  that  it  is  correct,  and 
Ibat  arithmetic  rather  than  precedent  is  the  guide  to  be  trusted  in  making  a  bud- 
get  for  the  teaching  of  English  expression. 

Some  administrators  have  expressed  faith,  and  also  their  r^et  that  without 
a  budget  they  could  do  nothing.  A  few  were  able  to  make  some  reduction  in  the 
number  of  pupils  assigned  to  an  English  composition  instructor,  and  one  reported. 
100  per  cent  gain  in  efficiency  for  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  budget.  One  asked 
his  board  for  a  budget  increase  adequate  for  full  efl&ciency  and  was  refused. 
Here  and  there  one  in  the  face  of  a  huge  enroUment  has  submitted  to  his  English 
teadiers  tiiis  dilemma — either  to  have  a  certain  sum  added  to  the  department  sala- 
ries or  to  have  the  same  sum  expended  for  additional  (and  insufficient)  help.  Others 
have  been  moved  to  negation,  and  one  of  these  emphasized  his  position  by  adding 
to  the  load  of  his  English  teachers  till  each  of  them  had  seven  sections  of  35 
pupils  each. 

Yet,  although  not  in  agreement  with  tradition,  it  is  now  commonly  even  if 
reluctantly  admitted  that  English  composition  is  a  laboratory  subject.  If  that  be 
granted,  it  can  no  longer  be  denied  that  the  budget  for  English  composition,  with- 
out regard  to  other  courses  in  English,  can  rightly  be  made  only  on  a  unit  labora- 
tory basis ;  since  otherwise,  in  schools  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  average,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  and  admitted  that  in  greater  or  less  d^;ree  the  t^ching  of 
oomposition  must  be  a  failure.  The  proper  cost  of  English  composition  would 
be  dependent  in  part  upon  the  need  of  having  the  best  and  therefore  the  highest- 
priced  teachers,  but  chiefly  upon  having  such  a  number  of  teachers  that  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  assigned  eadi  might  be  properly  limited. 

The  data  of  the  preceding  report  se«n  to  indicate  that  the  unit  cost  of  Eng- 
lish composition  will  probably  not  have  to  be  as  large  as  that  of  science,  because 
composition  does  not  require  expensive  equipment  constantly  renewed ;  and  as  a 
diax^e  in  die  cc»^position  budget  does  not  necessarily  involve  other  English  sub- 
jects, the  unit  increase  in  the  cost  of  English  as  a  department  will  be  proportion- 
ately still  less.  But  the  number  of  pupils  in  composition  is  so  much  greater  than  in 
science  tliat  if,  even  when  leaving  other  English  subjects  where  they  are,  the  Eng- 
lish budget  makes  reascmabie  ftf'ovision  i(x  tlie  needs  of  composition,  that  provi- 
sion will  probably  send  the  total  of  that  budget,  now  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
science,  well  above  the  science  total.  Before  this  is  likely  to  come  to  pass,  the 
situation  must  be  really  imderstood  by  all  parties  concerned;  and  then  ultimately 
tiie  puUic  will  dedde  the  question  whether  it  wishes  to  offer  to  every  pupil  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  requisite  knowledge  and  control  of  the  speech  of  his  country,  or 
prefers  instead  either  to  continue  indefinitely  the  present  system  of  costly  make- 
believe,  or  else  as  has  been  now  and  then  propos^,  to  throw  training  in  English 
esqpics^n  entirely  overboard. 

But  to  engage  public  attention  for  that  question  will  take  much  besides  the 
republishing  of  this  report  in  another  edition  or  in  a  hundred;  a  single  utterance 
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however  multiplied,  even  if  it  were  inspired  and  wholly  inerrant,  cannot  suffice. 
Further  evidences  and  further  utterances  must  follow  without  limit  in  number  or 
time.  Such  local  surveys  as  already  mentioned  should  definitely  and  with  author- 
ity ascertain  the  situation  in  every  school  or  group  of  schools ;  and  whether  mat- 
ter for  pride  or  amendment,  if  good  is  to  come,  the  result  must  be  known  in  every 
home.  Happily,  newspaper  publicity,  general  and  local,  for  educational  discus- 
sion and  particularly  of  matters  relating  to  English  and  English  teaching,  is  not 
so  hard  to  get  as  it  used  to  be. 

While  the  answer  to  that  question  cannot  be  anticipated  with  certaint}-.  the 
universal  public  interest  shown  in  the  movement  for  Better  EngHsh,  and  the  gen- 
eral and  active  co-operation  of  everybody  with  that  movement,  afford  reas<m  to 
hope  that  the  reply  may  go  a  step  beyond  Better  English  and  favor  the  Best  Eng- 
lish, which  besides  practical  and  commercial  values  fully  equal  to  those  of  science 
and  quite  as  likely  to  pay  satisfactory  cash  dividends  on  the  investment,  has  social 
and  spiritual  values  worth  tenfold  as  much.  If  the  public  now  pays  large  and 
growing  sums  for  Bad  English  and  then  complains  of  the  badness  of  that  English 
rather  than  of  its  cost,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  same  public  may  eventually, 
however  remote  the  day,  be  wilHng  to  make  the  necessary  and  reasonable  addi- 
tion to  its  present  ineffective  outlay  for  the  teaching  of  English  expression,  if 
thereby  it  may  ensure  the  desired  return.  The  recipe  for  Best  English  contains 
at  least  two  principal  ingredients— a  capable  teacher  and  a  pupil  assignment  within 
his  capacity.  Neither  can  be  left  out ;  but  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  add  the  one  that 
is  missing,  and  so  to  give  the  capable  teacher  a  chance  to  teach. 


« 


